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For the Companion. 


HOW LANNY WON His FARM. 
In TWO CHaPprTeEeRs.—CuHap. II. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

When Lanny Wade returned to consciousness 
and opened his eyes, his first sensation was one 
of surprise, as wellit might be. He looked from 
one to another of the kind faces bending over 
him, at the bed, at the room, and wondered how 
he got there, and whether it was all a dream 
about the oxen, and the lane, and that dark and 
cruel man. But no, it must have been a reality, 
fora dream would not have left him lame and 
bruised, as he found himself when he attempted 
to move. 

What was that the doctor was saying? 

“Half an inch further toward the temple, and 
it would have been fatal.” 

“A miss is as good as a mile,” said some one, 
laughing. That was Jack, one of the mowers— 
a good-hearted fellow, but not over refined. 

It was his mother who kissed him without say- 
ing any thing. 

“He’s coming to,” said Mrs. Higgins. 

“How do you feel?’ asked the doctor. 

‘Don’ know,” answered Lanny. 

“Not quite clear yet, hey? Well, it will all 
come right soon.” 

Then he sent every body from the room ex- 
cepting those whose assistance was necessary, 
and proceeded to examine his patient. He found 
that a broken arm was the only serious injury, 
but forbade questioning or exciting him for sev- 
eral days, so people were obliged to put a curb 
on their curiosity for that space of time. 

When at last Lanny wds able to explain what 
had happened, he afforded them little satisfac- 
tion, for all he knew was that the stranger had 
accused him of ‘‘calling names,” and “how could 
that be,” said Lanny, “when I never spoke to 
him at all, except to say good-morning? which 
was only manners, you know.” 

Then Mr. Wade and the doctor rode over to 
Mear, to hunt up the offending party. 

“Does such a person as Thomas Buckley live 
in your town?” inquired the doctor, of the first 
man he met. 

“Well, I guess there does,” answered the man. 

“Are you acquainted with him?” 

“As much as I want to be.” 

‘O—ah. Excuse me, but we have special rea- 
sons for making these inquiries. Would you be 
good enough to state what you know about 
him?” 

“Well, he’s the richest man in town, to begin 
with.” 

“Possible!” exclaiméd the doctor. “Any thing 
more?” 

“And the meanest old skinflint that ever trod 
shoe-leather.” 

“Then I suppose he isn’t exactly what you’d 
call a popular man?” 

“Popular! Old Buck popular,” said the man, 
derisively. “Well that is a good one! Guess 
you don’t live round here.” 

“We live in Barrington, and the truth is, this 
Mr. Buckley has been guilty of a misdemeanor 
ever there, and we are about to investigate the 
matter.” 

“Do tell! Well, I wish you success, with all 
my heart, and if the law doesn’t do you justice, 
there’s plenty of his townsmen that wouldn’t 
mind giving him a coat of tar and feathers. 
Count on me for one.” 

“Thank you, my friend, but we’ll try the law, 
first,” returned the doctor, laughing as he drove 
away, 

Further inquiries proved the correctness of 
this person’s statements, and added something 
more. 

Mr. Buckley was, indeed, the richest man in 
town, and as hard and grasping as he was rich. 
He had saved his money mainly by denying 
himself and his family the comforts of life, and 
by overreaching all with whom he had any busi- 
hess transactions. He was the oppressor of the 
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the friend of none. It was said that even ani- 
mals seemed to understand his character, and 
that if an unlucky cur chanced to meet him, it 
would drop its tail between its legs and slink 
away, as if it already felt the cane descending 
upon its back. 

As to the boys, there was no end to the tricks 
they played upon him, always taking good care 
to keep out of his reach, however, and they 
never deigned to call him any thing but “Old 
Buck.” Their elders began by rebuking them 
for the use of this nickname, and ended by 
adopting it themselves. 

Mr. Buckley was well aware of the estimation 
in which he was held by his townspeople, but it 
excited no other feeling than anger. His heart 
had long been steeled against the softer emo- 
tions. As a consequence of former experience, 
he was always on the lookout for an insult, par- 
ticularly from any of the boy genus, who, it must 
be confessed, seldom disappointed him. 

To keep the middle of the road when he met 
Lanny, was, therefore, only quite natural, and in 
harmony with his character. What followed 
was the result of a misunderstanding, as it is 
said quarrels usually are; for when Lanny cried, 
“Turn out there, old Buck! What you ’bout, 
old Buck?’ Mr. Buckley supposed he was ad- 
dressing him; while, as we know, the lad had 
never heard of him or his nickname, and was 
only giving orders to one of his oxen.’ 

All this came out at the examination, for the 
doctor and the blacksmith took measures to 
have him arrested and brought before a magis- 
trate. All this, and much beside, for, while the 
citizens of Barrington were ready, with one ac- 
cord, to testify to the excellent character, and 
peaceable disposition of Lanny, the Mear people 
were equally ready to testify against their towns- 
man. 

At first, Mr. Buckley defied his enemies, and 
said, “Let the law take its course.” But the 
righteous indignation of two towns was more 
than even he could bear. He became afraid to 
leave his house, lest the threats against him 
should be executed, and imagined a thousand 
plots against him which never existed. 

He, therefore, one day, surprised his lawyer 
by proposing t® settle the matter without fur- 
ther controversy. He began by offering a very 
small sum, which, being refused, he increased to 
three hundred dollars; and beyond that he de- 
clared he would not go, though they should hang 
him on one of his own trees. 

Those who knew him could easily believe that 
hanging would have less terror for him than 
parting with his money, and Mr. Wade’s coun- 
cil, considering this circumstance, and also the 
delay and uncertainty of the law, advised the 
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now rapidly recovering, and would soon cease to 
excite that sympathy on which so much depends 
in such cases. 

Mr. Buckley’s offer was, therefore, accepted, 
and the affair was peaceably adjusted. 

But what has all this to do with Lanny’s farm? 
you may ask. A great deal, I assure you, for 
Mr. Wadg, being a just man, declared that his 
son had earned the money fairly, and he would 
not touch a penny of it. He therefore invested 
it, and allowed the interest to accumulate until 
Lanny was twenty-one years of age. By that 
time, as a very little figuring will show you, it 
had doubled if not trebled itself, and went far 
toward the purchase of a small house, and a few 
acres of land. This developed into one of the 
finest farms in Barrington, and became quite 
noted for the quality and quantity of its fruits 
and vegetables. 

The good blacksmith was so well satisfied with 
the success of his son that he ceased to regret 
his choice of a vocation, although he himself 
continued to shoe oxen snd horses to a ripe old 
age. When at last his arm grew too feeble to 
wield the hammer as of yore, his happiest hours 
were passed in the shade of his son’s garden, 
with his grandchildren playing around him. 


or 





For the Companion. 


GABRIEL MERK’S NEW YEAR’S 
DAY. 

Such an array of things as were always lying 
about that shop! 

It seemed that nobody in the whole town could 
have any thing broken or out of joint, but it 
must go straight to Gabriel Merk, and the way 
he put them to rights was like necromancy. 

The counter that ran across under the win" 
dows was crowded. Even Gabriel’s tool bench, 
and the shelf where the little peaked clock ticked 
away, had to take their share. Scissors, pistols, 
parasols, carving-knives, locks and keys; the 
only trouble would be to say what wasn’t there. 
And Gabriel puttered and bustled about among 
them all, in the proud consciousness that he was 
more truly a restorer of order than many a gen- 
eral at the head of his troops. 

His hair had grown pretty white, it is true, and 
there was quite a bend in his shoulders; and he 
was as helpless asa baby until he got on his big, 
silver-bowed spectacles, and his apron had to be 
cut almost as broad as it was long, before he 
could get it round him; but what difference did 
all that make? Not the least in the world. He 
hummed the samé tunes as when the dim little 
sign was fresh and new; he thought the world 
even merrier than it was then, did his work in a 
more miraculous way, and could put down the 





settlement, particularly as the injured party was 


look over the big spectacles for the smallest 
child that came in. 

Well, the square, whitewashed, low-ceiled 
shop, with a white chimney running up through 
the middle, was only the front room of Gabriel’s 
queer little house; and when evening came, the 
tools were put up, (for do you think such work 
as his could be done by lamp light?) the apron 
was hung on a nail on the chimney, and Gabriel 
disappeared into the little sitting-room behind. 
That was the time when he enjoyed himself, if 
possible, more than when he was at work. 
There was such a fire in the fireplace, and a lit- 
tle brown tea-pot, with a nick in its nose, at the 
corner of the hearth, and always his paper to 
read, and half the time a neighbor dropping in 
for a pipe and a chat. 

And when there was no one, he went on with 
a little amusement of his own. He had lived 
and worked so many years with no other com- 
panion, that he had a way of laughing and talk- 
ing to himself, and about himself, as if he were 
double; and he was hard at it to-night, just five 
days before New Year’s Eve, and cold and frosty 
enough. 

Not that he was, strictly speaking, alone, how- 
ever. He hadn’t even his own high-backed easy- 
chair, for Gabriel had done a very crazy thing 
that week. He had taken in a stranger who had 
come along with a story that no one but an in- 
nocent old soul who believed in all the world, 
like Gabriel, would have believed in for a mo- 
ment,—something about having been unfortu- 
nate, and being rather low in funds, so that it 
wasn’t convenient to go to the public house, and 
having business in town through the day, and 
wishing only lodgings. 

Whatever it all meant, he was punctual as the 
clock in getting into Gabriel’s own chair every 
evening, and settling himself for a nap until the 
fire was burned down, and it was time to go to 
bed. Perhaps his white hair and spectacles, for 
all the world like Gabriel’s own, helped the mat- 
ter; but Gabriel’s big old heart wouldn’t have 
known how to turn a dog away, if he had 
wagged his tail and wanted to come in. 

At all events, there the stranger sat, apparent- 
ly so sound asleep that Gabriel had forgotten all 
about him, and was going on as usual, by him- 
self; and for a great wonder, his mind was quite 
occupied with money matters. 

The truth was, he had all his life long in- 
dulged himself in giving away every thing he 
could lay hands on, never buying any thing for 
himself until it became positively necessary, and 
never laying up a cent. 

But of late he had begun to look seriously at 
the fact that he shouldn’t be able to work many 
years longer, and was making a terrible effort 
to put by a trifle every month against a rainy 
day. 

This did not agree with his old habit of hunt- 
ing up somebody every day that he thought 
needed something more than he, and it hap- 
pened in the difficulty between them that his 
clothes had got very shabby. He couldn’t re- 
member when he had had a new coat; he didn’t 
wear one at all at his work, so they held out 
wonderfully; but now things were getting to 
look pretty serious with the very best one he 
had. 

He wouldn’t have thought of such an indul- 
gence, but for one thing that had occurred. It 
happened, strangely enough, that a regiment had 
been recently quartered in the neighborhood, 
and one of the young officers, after once finding 
his way to the shop, seemed to be possessed with 
a mania for breaking every thing he had in the 
world, and bringing it there to be repaired, and 
putting his fellow-officers up to doing the same 
thing; and they hurried Gabriel till he was ter- 
ribly confused, and the money flowed in like a 
flood. 

So, putting all things together, it began to seem 
to Gabriel pretty clearly indicated that he ought 
to get a new coat, and this was what he was 
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“T guess you'll have to have it, Gaby, my boy! 
I guess I shall have to indulge you for once ina 
way,” and he clapped himself merrily on the 
knees. “It’s a good deal to ask, that’s true, but 
I suppose I must keep you respectably, since you 
are fairly on my hands. 

“Now set yourself to think what color you’d 
like. Don’t let me go and get it and then you 
not feel satisfied, and be always bringing up 
that some other color would have made more 
appearance. Plum color, did you say? All 
right, but don’t be in a hurry; take your time 
to decide.” 

So he settled himself to looking into the fire, 
and did not speak again for five minutes. “Plum 
color!’ he cried out again. ‘But what an old 
coxcomb you are, not to reflect how unbecoming 
that would be toyourage! You don’t think so? 
You’ ve got your heart set on it? And are sure 
your figure hasn’t changed at all the last twen- 
ty-five years? Well, you know your own mind 
best, Gaby, only don’t be precipitate.” 

“Ah! What did you observe?” said the stran- 
ger, starting up so suddenly as to throw his 
spectacles on to the floor. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,”’ said Gabriel, “I was 
not aware that I spoke; but if it’s agreeable to 
you, sir, I think V’ll rake up the fire, and lock 
up. It’s growing latish.” 

Every thing was in plum color to Gabriel the 
next day; there seemed to be a plum-colored 
film before his eyes. He filed and hammered 
away in his shirt sleeves, and the corners of his 
apron bobbed back and forth with the exercise, 
but it seemed to him all the time that he felt the 
new coat on his shoulders; and once, when he 
was making the filings fly unusually, he looked 
up ina great fright, to see how they were set- 


tling upon it. 
“A pretty way of treating a new coat! O, 
you wern’t, were you, Gaby, my boy? I beg 


your pardon, but it seemed very much like it for 
the moment, ha, ha, ha?”’ 

Things went on so all that day and the next; 
the coat came to be such a reality that it almost 
embarrassed Gabriel. He wasn’t used to work- 
ing in two pairs of sleeves, and the young officer 
had broken more things, and hurried him more 
than ever. 

But in the evening a neighbor came in with 
a story that changed all the plum color into 
black. As soon as he was gone, and the stran- 
ger asleep in his chair, Gabricl began: 

“IT was sure of it all the time, Gaby, my boy, 
though I didn’t like to spoil your pleasure by 
saying so. I was sure you were going to do a 
very selfish thing in getting that coat! Know 
her? Haven’t you known her since she was a 
girl? And now she’s lost her son in the army, 
and hasn’t money to buy a black gown! And 
who ought to know better than you, what it 
might be to lose a son inthe army? How are 
you going to feel when you meet her at church, 
and you in your new plum-colored coat? 

“You’ve decided not to have it? Good for you, 
Gaby! I knew you’d come to it, if I let you 
alone. And you’ve really had it, you know, 
these two days, and enjoyed it as if you weren’t 
more than twenty, and you can think of it a 
great many times. 

“Well, now, can’t you think of some other lit- 
tle thing that you can get with what’s left after 
you send her the dress? I know what you’ve 
had your heart upon for a long time; a new 
cushion for your chair—cushion and lining. Sup- 
pose we call it scarlet? Red as a red-bird; that’s 
it! I like your taste, Gaby, my boy.” 

“Ah! Whatdid you observe?” said the stran- 
ger, starting his spectacles off again. 

“Nothing, nothing at all, sir,’’ said Gaby, 
rather embarrassed; but all the next day the 
parasols, and the pistols, and the keys he was 
fitting, all looked as red as the key dropped by 
Mrs. Bluebeard, so long ago. 

The young lieutenant seemed more possessed 
than ever, and kept Gabriel on the spring till 
the apron corners bobbed as they had never done 
before, and Gabriel really felt a good deal con- 
fused; but he kept himself rested and refreshed 
by the thought of those new cushions. Real 
turkey red, so bright, and setting off a room so, 
and such a rest to the shoulders! But evening 
came, and with it another neighbor with another 
bit of news, and when he had gone, and the 
stranger was asleep again, the cushions had dis- 
appeared from Gabriel’s vision. 

“What, Tib, the shoemaker, that you’ve heard 
tapping at his last, next door, these ten years,” 
said Gabriel. ‘Rheumatic fever? Won’t be out 
nor earning a cent this winter? Well, now if it 
avasn’t for those cushions, Gaby, my boy, you 
would be able to give him a lift. What do you 
say? You've decided not to have them? Good 
for you, Gaby! I wouldn’t. That is to say, I 
wouldn’t have ’em any longer. You’ve had ’em 
all day, and had the good of it, in a way ’twill 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Ah! What did you observe, sir? Didn’t I 
hear something one day about a woman who 
had lost her son in the army?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir,”’ said Gabriel, “and a terri- 
ble thing it is—a terrible thing. No one should 
know that better than I.” 

“You can’t mean to say such a thing ever hap- 
pened to you?” said the stranger. 

“Well, I might almost say so,” said Gabricl. 
“Tf had a son, as likely a fellow as ever lived. 
Ile was set to go into the army, and I was such 
an unreasonable old fellow I wouldn’t consent. 
So he went without consent, and I’ve never heard 
of him to this day.” 

“You don’t mean to say you feel it, the un- 
grateful fellow!” 

“Feel it, sir! There isn’t a day or an hour 
that I don’t have to turn to humming a tunc to 
solace the thought of it.”’ 

“And you don’t mean to say you’d be glad to 
see him back ?” 

“Glad to see him! I'd give any thing in my 
shop, and the whole shop together, and the few 
years left of my life, just to hear him once say, 
‘Gaby, my boy, it’s all right.’ ”’ 

“Gaby, my boy! Father! It’s all right, only 
forgive me!” and this time off came not only 
the spectacles, but the white wig, and the slouchy 
overcoat, and there stood the handsome young 
lieutenant, Gaby s own boy, who hadn’t been 
asleep a single evening, but listening to every 
word Gaby said, and only waiting to be sure he 
wanted to see him back. 

And on New Year’s day such a time as he 
made fitting Gabriel to the plum-colored coat, 
and tacking on the turkey red linings. Theonly 
wonder was, that the surprise, and the joy, and 
the new things, all together, did not kill Gaby 


outright. Zz. H. R. 
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Be good, my dear, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


a a 
For the Companion. 
NUMBER SEVENTY-NINE. 


A little kitchen, as neat as hands could make 
it, in a very small house that contained only 


briskly, a mother and daughter. 

The former was a widow, with a calm, sad 
face, the latter a really beautiful givl, in spite of 
the very poor fabrics in which she was dressed. 

Upon the window sill, and in various places, 
were evidences of taste, and a love of the pretty 
things of life. A few flowers filled a little vase, 
a few homely pictures hung upon the wall. In 
the middle of the floor was a mat of many col- 
ors; the small cooking-stove was polished so 
highly that it did one good to look at it, and the 
white cat on the hearth, with a kind of satisfied 
complacency, winked at her own face in its shin- 
ing surface. 

Mrs. Lee and her daughter took in sewing for 
aliving. It was 

Seam, and gather, and stitch, 

Stitch, and gather, and seam, 
with them, but as Rachel, the daughter, often 
said, they were pretty well used to it. 


ly down. 


without one.” 


night. 
sometimes.’ 


There were tears in Rachel’s eyes, but she 
moment, grew ashamed of herself. 


she said, resuming her work. 


laughed over it, and said she was very thankful 
but I saw the tears in her eyes. 
little money they had saved is almost gone 
O, mother, what will they do?” 

“The Lord will provide,” 
tly. 


his good-by kiss was yet on her lips when he fel 


sion. 
“We're poor all through, mother! I 


Aunt Mary has to work from morning till mid 
night, to feed and clothe her three boys. Aun 





be pleasure to remember.” 








four rooms, and in the kitchen, both sewing | 


“Mamma, I do wish we had a sewing-ma- 
chine,”’ sighed Rachel, as. her hands fell listless- 


“What is the use of wishing, dear?” asked 
her mother; ‘‘we have managed so long to live 


“Yes, we live,” echoed Rachel, rather bitterly ; 
“but we are obliged to work from morning till 
You don’t know how I long to be free, 
“My poor little girl!” said her mother, softly. 


winked them back, resolutely, and in another 


“After all, we are not so bad off as the rest,” 
“Uncle James has 


not done a stitch of work for three months. It} sly glances at Rachel’s beautiful face. 
made my heart ache to go there yesterday, and | Presently Mr. Andrey came, and mother and 
see Aunt Jane eating a little boiled mush. She} daughter were led into an inner office, and then 


She says the 


said Mrs. Lee, gen- 
She had stopped asking why is this or that 
so? The death of her husband, so sudden that 


at the threshold, had crushed her into submis- 
was 


thinking of it yesterday,”’ said Rachel. “There’s 


Ruth is worn down by watching at the sick bed 
of her husband and children, and their little 
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shop hardly keeps them. O dear! if I was only 
rich what a pleasure it would be to help them 
all!’ 

“See here!” said Sarah Gray, her cheeks all 
aglow, her red curls in disorder, as she flung 
herself into the room, ‘chow came your name in 
the papers? Goodness, don’t look at me; I was 
washing up the floor, when Bili went out and 
threw the paper down. I never can see it till 
he’s done with it; of course not; he’s a boy, sol 
took my chance. Goodness! It’s wet with soap- 
suds.” 

“My name in the paper?” queried Rachel, 
while her mother looked up, startled. 

“Yes, large as life, and twice as natural. I do 
wonder what it is, though, and so will you, I 
guess,” handing her the paper. “I never catch 
you washing up floors,’ she added, ruefully, 
“and you always are as nice as a new pin, but 
there, you haven’t any boys round.” 

Boys, according to Sarah’s theory, were the 
root of all evil in housekeeping. And no won- 
der, for her brothers were the wildest and rudest 
youngsters in the neighborhood, and were never 
so happy as when they were tormenting “our 
Sal,” as they euphoniously called their sister. 

Rachel’s fingers trembled a little as she held 
the newspaper, and read, first to herself, and 
then to her mother, the following advertisement: 

“If Miss Rachel Lee, formerly of Rentham, 
will call at No. 79 East Winter Street, she will 
hear of something to her advantage.” 

“What do you suppose it. can be?” 
Rachel. 

“79 East Winter Street,” mused her mother; 
“it is full of lawyers’ oflices.’’ 

“O dear, I sha’n’t dare to go.” 

“T should. It would be fun to me,” cried Sa- 
rah, shaking back her brilliant curls. “Any 
thing to vary the monotony of scouring and 
cleaning. I’m at it all the time. But there’s 
Bill calling for the paper, | suppose. He’ll tear 
the house down sure as I don’t go.” 

So Sarah went back to her floor-washing, leav- 
ing Rachel and her mother in an unenviable 
state of perplexity. 

“It may not be me, after all,’ said Rachel; 
“there are others of our name in the city.” 

“Wecan but call there, and see, and as soon 
as I have gathered this sleeve in, Pll go with 
you,” said her mother. 

As for Rachel, she never had looked so bril- 
| liant in her life as she did when she tied on her 
| pretty hat, after some rather violent exercise in 
| the way of preparing an impromptu dinner. 
| “What a lady-like girl!” sighed Sarah, look- 
ing after her, broom in hand. No shawl ever 
| hung like that on me. Put her into what you 
| will, she always carries herself just so genteel. I 
| expect if I,could catch her washing up a floor, 
| she’d look just as stylish as she does now. It’s 
born in her, I suppose.” 

Meantime Rachel and her mother passed on 
their way, stopping at a poor place to sympa- 
thize, for a moment, with Aunt Anne and her in- 
valid husband, and to tell them the strange er- 
rand on which they were bound. 

“Be careful what you do,” said Aunt Anne, 
cautiously; “the world is full of rogues, and all 
sorts of traps are laid to make money.’’, So, 
fortified by this advice, Rachel and her moth- 
er sought No. 79. Two or three clerks lounged 
in the great, yawning door-way, whose sides 
were covered with tin-plates, staring in blue, red 
and gold lettering. The s:eps and stairs did not 
look as if leading to a lady’s sanctum. It is the 
privilege of men to disfigure door-ways and side- 
walks, and they are not very slow to take advan- 
tae of it. . 

The office into which they were ushered, how- 
ever, upon the second landing, was bright, cosey 
and clean. There were three smart-looking 
young men at three separate tables, who all 
:| looked up together at Rachel’s entrance, and 
then, when Rachel’s mother had explained their 
errand to one of them, he said,— 

“O, yes; [ll call Mr. Andrey,” and the others 
went busily at their work, casting ever and anon 


queried 








,| the lawyer, who was very tall and very smiling, 
plunged into the subject at once. 
3 “You have lived in Rentham?” 
“For some years,”’ said the widow. “My hus- 
band died there.” , 
“Did you know a Mrs. Bessie Rooks ?”’ 
Rachel's mother looked puzzled. 
l “Why, yes, mamma, don’t you know, she was 
our landlady, and wanted to—to”— 
“Adopt you,” said the lawyer, with a smile. 
“O, yes, now [ remember; Mrs. Rooks, a very 
strange woman.” 
-| “Eccentric,” responded the lawyer; “but you 
t| have reason to bless her eccentricity. Sbe has 
left your daughter, this little girl, I suspect, fifty 
thousand dollars.” 





Rachel grew pale to her finger tips. The room 
seemed spinning round, and Mr. Andrey wit) it 
She caught at her mother’s sleeve with a dry 
sob, and quivering lip, and then, for a moment, 
she quite lost consciousness. 

“Rather a surprise,” she heard Mr. Andrey 
saying, and put up her hand to feel the wate; 
drops trickling from her forchead. 

“Mamma, it can’t be true,” she faltered, 
“But I think it is, my darling,” responded , 
trembling voice. 

“O, mother,—the sewing machine, and Aun; 
Anne,—and all the rest of them,” she gasped, 
“Yes, dear, we shall have enough for all, 
thank God!” and the voice was broken. 

Was it the same quict little Rachel leaving No, 
79 who had entered there? Yes, the very same. 
only the cheeks wore a deeper flush, the eyes a 
more exquisite brilliancy. They were rich! she 
thought rich! O, what would Aunt Anne say? 
Now she could go in the sweet country with ew 
invalid—and Aunt Ruth and Aunt Mary—they 
should all wish, not. knowing yet of ihis great 
good fortune, and whatever they wished they 
should have. ; 
O, the busy, happy girl, utterly unselfish jn 
her prosperity. It was delightful to see her plan 
for all those poor people. Strangely enouzh, 
the heart’s wish of each was to escape with their 
sick out of the noisome city. They longed to 
breathe the fresh flower scents, and feel the coo] 
depths of the thick grass under their weary feet, 
And they did, every one of them. One large, 
rambling house sufficed for them all. Rachel's 
little cottage was not far off--and in the pretty 
sitting-room stood a sewing machine, the pride 
of her heart. Even bright-haired Sarah was not 
forgotten, but proudly wore a fine silk suit— 
Rachel’s gift. 

Rachel, when she talks about this wonderful 
legacy, always adds, that if every body could 
have their wish as she had, there would be some 
use in wishing. 

Yes, if every body knew how to use riches as 
unselfishly, perhaps there might. 

—— $4 


For the Companion. 


MY NIECES. 

“Tf wouldn’t,” said Aunt Grace. 

“I would,” said Aunt Mercy. 

“‘You’ve no idea of the trouble they will be,” 
said my mother. 

“But then the benefit to them.” 

Aunt Grace shrugged her shoulders; Aunt 
Mercy kept me in @ountenance. Mother looked 
round on her neat rooms and nice furniture. [ 
suppose she thought she had brought up chil- 
dren enough—and so she had—eleven of us. 
There were now but three at home; the rest 
were married, and had homes of their own. 

The matter under consideration was this: 

My brother Ned had two bright, intelligent 
little girls,—Mattie and Minnie, one ten, the 
other nine years old. They lived in a country 
place, pretty and quiet, and were very delicate. 
[ had taken it into my head that a change would 
do them good, and the more [ thought of it, the 
more decided I grew. It seemed to me that I 
wanted the presence of children to enliven the 
old house. 

I carried my point at last. Ned said he would 
bring them on, and we waited in a flutter of x: 
pectation, Mercy and I. 

At length the day came, an exceedingly bright 
one, on which we were to meet them at the de 
pot. I had arranged their little room, made 
ready their chest of drawers, swept, and dusted, 
and ornamented till the chamber was as neat 
and as pretty as a pink. I had sat there, imas- 
ining how delighted they would be, and wonder 
ing whether they would be homesick, and now 
we were listening for the approach of ‘the iron 
horse. 

“There they are!” cried Mercy, and we sprang 
from our seats, and rushed to the depot. Yes, 
in a few moments there was Ned, with his long, 
bright chestnut beard, and smiling cyes, and 
there, in neat linen suits, a doll in each right 
arm, were the children. 

“Here are the pickaninnies,”’ said Ned, amused 
at our astonishment, for we had not scen them 
for five years. “Grown, haven’t they? Home 
will seem rather unhomelike without them, ut 
we thought, as you did, the visit would do them 
good.” 

There were hugs, and kisses, and laughter" 
plenty now, when we reached home. Mother 
was delighted with their beauty, and Grace Wl 
their intelligence. Ned stayed two days, an 
there was a moving scene when he went away: 

For an hour or more the children wept, and we 
were at our wit’s end how to comfort them 
Grace looked amused at my efforts, and the cor 
ners of her eyes seemed to say, “I told yous 

But sunshine came, and the tears dried aw: 





The children did nicely for atime. They turned 
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all the rag-bags inside out, to be sure, hunting 
for paby-clothes. They begged for sugar, and 
pread, and cake, and raisins, and every imagin- 
able thing that could be thought of, for their 
They originated famous preserves 
of molasses and pea-nuts, and quite spoiled the 
carpet in their room by surreptitiously making 


paby-house. 


jemonade for a grand party. 


They managed to scrape acquaintance with 
some of the wildest girls in the neighborhood, 
who went romping over our front porch, and all 
over the house, whenever. we were out of the 
ar They choked our favorite pussy almost 
yo death by decorating her throat with ribbons 
tied tight to improve her shape. They soaped 
the faces of our plaster images and spoiled them; 
they made a wash-house of the bath-tub, and 
one morning found their dolls and all their be- 
longings drowned, some one having turned on 
the water, ignorant of its contents. 

[held out bravely against all these mishaps, 
considering I was not used to children at all— 
idped them with their toilets in the morning, 
and bore with their little cross spells which, I be- 
ieve, all children have, though I am not at pres- 
ent conscious of ever having had any myself. 

Troubles multiplied. Mamma’s headache grew 
chronic; Grace began to scold. Finally, when 
Minnie threw a bowl full of suds all over one of 
our gentlemen visitors, who was walking in the 
garden, drenching him thoroughly, after being 
repeatedly told not to throw water out of the 
second story window, and after Mattie fell down 
stairs and nearly broke her arm, and after Min- 
nie carried the ink-bottle dnd leftit on the nicest 
parlor-chair, and Mattie upset it, my patience 
quite gave way, and I wrote to Ned to say that 
the children were not homesick, but I was; 
would he please come and take them, and find 
his unhappy sister reduced to a living skeleton in 
consequence of her efforts on their behalf. 

Ned came, and saw, and laughed. 


did laugh! 


dreadfully. 


Well, the little ones went home, and the house 
was restored to its old, beautiful order, but, up- 
onmy word, I used to go in the children’s room 
aad almost cry, as I thought of them, and wish 


they were back again. 


—_—_——_~+or—_——_———_ 


THE DANCING DERVISHES. 

The Shakers have what they call a religious 
dance, which stirs any thing but religious feeling 
inthose who see it performed. The Moslem der- 
vishes in Syria have dances of a similar charac- 
tet, Which are thus described by a clergyman 


travelling in that country : 


A visit to the dancing dervishes brought us in 
dose contact with the more fanatical form of 
The chief of theedervishes sat in 
his caftan, with a felt cap wound round with 
yellow-gray cloth, striped with green; the cap 
being in the shape of a ball, flattened at the top. 

As we came in, he was squatting on a carpet 
inacorner, by the side of which were other five 
Opposite, on a stage, were a piper 
and two drummers, making most exasperating 


Moslemism. 


dervishes. 


music. 


The five dervishes, wrapped in their caftans, 
moved in a circle, slowly and pompously, round 
their chief, bowing to him as they passed. Then 
the melody changed, the pipes became shriller, 
the tamborines sounded more wildly, the old 
chief lifted himself up, as stiff as a statue in his 
uiche, while the five others threw down their caf- 
tans, and appeared in white woollen jackets, with 
slong, broad white coat or gown underneath. 
The dervishes turn 
like dolls on their thighs, without moving a sin- 
gle limb, and in this way drag themselves round 
The white, wide gown swells down- 
wards, in wide and graceful folds; the eyes are 
closed; the expression of the face is full of senti- 


The dance now begins. 


the hall. 


timental enthusiasm. 


One of the five has a brown cloth jacket. 
isaman of great beauty of face and figure, of 
slender frame, but noble bearing. His “‘danc- 
ing” is marked by unmistakable grace, but, at 
the same time, by a feminine variety, a coquet- 
tish affectation, and a sentimental softness; his 
fice and his head turned sidewise, a full type of 
Sentimental, artificial religionism. 

He is fully conscious of his gracefulness, of 
the beauty of the forms and folds of his floating 
tobes, of the attitudinized melancholy of his 


I believe the monster enjoyed their 
exploits, and our discomfiture. 
said he had been miserable, and dyspeptic, and 
rheumatic, ever since they had been gone, and 
as for his wife, he had to look through a mag- 
nifying glass to find her, she had pined away so 


rules; it stopped short at certain notes of the 
pipe, and the dancers became stiff and mute; 
then, with a new melody, the dance recommenced, 
till, atlast, the chief himself mingled in it, though 
in his own peculiar fashion, slow, measured, and 
with a peculiar swing of the arms. 





WAIFS. 


Among life’s sunny gardens 
Some little children grow, 

The tenderest care surrounds them, 
No sorrow do they know; 

While others walk neglected 
Along the dusty way, 

No earthly friend to guard them, 
Or keep them lest they stray. 


But ah! these little children, 
To human love unknown, 
Have yet one Friend above them, 
They do not walk alone; 
Though not one earthly blessing 
Seems in their lot to fall, 
They do not live unheeded; 
Their Saviour loves them all. 





For the Companion. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 

By Prof. J. de Mille, 
Capt. Buckley was a British officer whose ac- 
quaintance I made on an Atlantic voyage. 
He had been all over the world, and had en- 
countered many adventures. One day in the 
course of the voyage the captain told me an ex- 
traordinary story of a horse of his that he had 
obtained in South Africa. 
“‘We were quartered at Cape Town,” said he, 
“and it was there I found this horse. A Dutch- 
man brought him in town one day, and he ex- 
cited great attention. He was a magnificent 
brute, but the Dutchman was afraid of the ani- 
mal, and wished to sell him. 
“There was something in the horse’s eyes which 
made him different from any thing in the shape 
of horse flesh that I had ever seen. It was not 
the malignant look which one sees in a thor- 
oughly vicious horse,—in fact, the beast had not 
a single bad quality—but it was rather the look 
of an untamable and proud spirit; a spirit that 
resents insult, and spurns the whip or the spur. 
“Now you know this particular spirit is natural 
to the horse. The dog, for instance, who is 
really an intellectual animal, will crouch at your 
feet as you beat him; but beat a high-bred horse, 
and see how he jumps and lets his heels fly. In 
this horse it was a larger measure of intelli- 
gence than usual that made him what he was. 
At any rate, that was the view that I took of the 
case, and so I bought him. 
“You may depend upon it I didn’t trouble him 
with a whip or aspur. No; I took a different 
way of managing him. My first effort was to 
win his confidence. This I did by the utmost at- 
tention and kindness. I visited him often. I 
stroked and patted him. I fed him out of my 
own hands. My servants had strict orders neve 
to strike or scold him, and, in fact, they were so 
afraid of him that they never thought of doing 
either. 
“Well, the fact is, the brute at last gained per- 
fect confidence in me. He knew my footstep, 
and whenever I came he would begin whinny- 
ing. He would follow me like a dog. WhenI 
was seated at dinner, he would often come and 
put his head into the window for a cake, or some- 
thing of that sort. ‘ 

“The very first season that came after I got 
him, I determined to take him with me on the 
hunt. It was, of course, a great distance to the 
hunting-ground, but Nimrod stood the tramp 
splendidly, and reached the ground in fine con- 
dition, when most of the other horses were used 
up. We waited some time for them to recruit, 
and then started off up the country. 

“The game was very plenty.. There were an- 
telopes, gazelles, gnus, elephants, giraffes, os- 
triches, and birds and beasts too numerous to 
mention; while, among all these, the rhinoceros 
and the lion seemed to be perpetual rivals. It 
was thé old song of “the lion and the unicorn 
fighting for the crown,” you know. 

“All this time Nimrod behaved nobly, as I 
expected he would. He was as swift as the 
wind, and as nimble as acat. He could live on 
any thing. 
into the full spirit of the chase to an extent that 





How he 


At any rate, he 


ALMA. 


He 


horses were poor atfuirs by the side of Nimrod. 


them down finally, and killing two. 


concluded to rest for a time. 


Besides, he always threw himself 
I never saw equallc:’ before or since. The other 


“At last, one day, I set out after a flock of os- 
triches, and followed several hours, running 
I then felt 
tired, and Nimrod was tired, too, and so we both 
There was plenty 





drooping head; and in the middle of the dance, 
When he is apparently in a lifeless trance, he 
takes a sly moment to re-arrange some rebellious 
folds, and to peer quictly round the hall to see 
The dance had its 


Vhat effect he produces, 








ney turned 


of grass for him, and a brook was running not 
far away, by the edge of a straggling grove. 

“After resting, I looked at my watch, and 
found it so late that it would be impossible to get 
back to camp that night, and, at the same time, 





even make the attempt. I therefore concluded 
to pass the night whereI was. So I made a 
fire, for a guard against prowling wild beasts; 
and then passed the time partly in cooking my 
dinner, and partly in meditating, until it was 
quite late. Then, heaping some brush and logs 
on the fire, I lay down and went to sleep. 

“It is generally the fashion to tie the horses, 
on hunting expeditions, to prevent them from 
running away. But I did not pretend to fasten 
Nimrod. In the first place, [had no rope. In 
the second place, I had such perfect confidence 
in him that I knew he would not leave me. To 
have tied him would have either maddened him 
or broken his heart. No, Nimrod was my friend, 
and, being such, would never dream of leaving 
me. 

“So he stood not far away, as I lay down and 
sank into slumber. 

“T had slept, I suppose, for a couple of hours, 
when suddenly I was roused from sleep by what 
seemed to my startled senses a peal of thunder. 
In an instant J was on my feet, and looking 
around in the bewilderment of one suddenly 
awakened from deep slumber. . 

“T looked up at the sky. It was clear,—no 
thunder clouds were there, but the moon shone 
with wonderful brilliancy. 

“Then an idea of wild beasts flashed across 
my mind. My fire was well under way, but I 
thought I would give my friends, the wild beasts, 
a gentle reminder that I was wide awake, and 
ready for them; so I threw upon it some fresh 
logs. 

“Scarcely had I done this, when a low, deep 
roar sounded out, not far away, on my right. 
Now the whole thing was plain. It was a fa- 
miliar sound to me, and I Knew it to be a lion. 
“My rifle lay close beside me, and I knew, too, 
that a whole army of lions would not venture 
near enough to that fire to attack me, even if I 
were asleep. So I cautiously raised my rifle, 
and, turning my back to the fire, looked all 
around. 
“T soon perceived a dark object creeping slow- 
ly and stealthily along. It was a lion, and of 
enormous size. He was not more than fifty 
yards away, so that I could easily see in that 
bright moonlight his tremendous proportions. 
His great head was overgrown by an immense 
shock of tawny mane; and, as he crept, his feet 
did not make the slightest noise, but fell as 
lightly as those of a cat while hunting after mice. 
“The beast was intent upon his prey. What 
was the prey? I was not that prey, clearly, for 
his face was not turned toward me at all. My 
fire would have deterred him from that,—but 
some prey he evidently had before him, that 
was near enough for him to resort to this stealthy 
approach. 
“In another moment I understood it all. It 
was Nimrod! As that thought came to me I 
felt a rush of despair. Nimrod! he was lost! 
And what could I do without him? The thought 
was a fearful one. Mechanically I raised my 
rifle, and was about taking aim, when suddenly 
my attention was diverted by catching sight of 
Nimrod himself. 
“He stood with his back to the lion, and his 
heels drawn together. His head was turned, 
and he was watching quietly the approach of 
the enemy. Notalimb trembled. Not a snort 
or a breath gave signs of any fear. He stood 
calm, collected, with all his limbs poised, and 
his nerves like iron. Just then, and befoye | 
had time to use my rifle, the lion made his 
spring. 

“At that instant my heart failed me, for, as 
the immense animal went flying through the air, 
it seemed all over with Nimrod. But Nimrod 
was ready. As the great beast reached him, he 
let fly his heels with terrific force. It was like 
the blow of a battering ram. They struck full 





thrown down again and again. 
battle was over. 


At last, the 
Nimrod had won. 

“T did not interfere. I let Nimrod have it all 
to himself. As soon as he had satisfied himself 
that his enemy was dead, he walked away and 
resumed his slumbers. I lay down to sleep, with 
the full conviction that Nimrod was very well 
able to take care of himself. 

“The next day, I measured the lion, and found 
it the largest one I had everseen. I brought his 
skin back to the camp, and afterwards to Cape 
Town. It was declared to be the largest skin 
ever brought in from the country. 

“As for Nimrod, he became famous, and to 
me he was dearer than ever. When I left Capo 
Town, I took him with me to England, and he is 
in my stables there now.” 





For the Companion. 


HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
The pleasant article that follows was written for 
the Companion of iast week, but did not reach us in 
season to be printed in that number. Nevertheless» 
it will be timely for the long winter svenings yet to 
come. Mr. Butterworth, who is suflicicntly sober 
and conservative in most matters, believes in healthy 
home amusements. So do we, and wish all parents 
were believers, likewise,—and would show their “faith 
by their works.” 
Dark and dull night, fly hence away, 


And give the honor to thistlay 
That sees December turned to May. 


Why does the chilling winter’s morne 

Smile like a fleld beset with corn! 

Or smell like to a meade new-shorne, 

Thus on the sudden? Come and see 

The cause why things thus fragrant be. 
HERRICh. 


The holidays have come, the happiest days of 
the year. 

The Christmas time is here. Blessed are the 
eyes that behold the light! Every soul is made 
more loving, more manly, more true, for calling 
vividly to mind the story of Bethlehem—of Him 
who left the celestial spheres, and for our sakes 
became poor. There is something in His birth, 
His life and death that brings to a level the sym- 
pathies of all mankind, the rich and the poor, 
the lofty and the lowly; that mellows the world, 
and unites hearts in the ties of brotherhood. 
We spend the 'ong evenings of Christmas time 
in jovial sports, as our fathers were wont to do 
in “Merrie England,” through the successive 
reigns of kings, far back to the Heptarchy. The 
old baronial days of the Yule Log, and the Was- 
sail Bowl are gone, but the spirit of those mer- 
ry-makings still lives, and men of high de- 
gree become childlike, and philosophers become 
sportive, and the aged become young, at Christ- 
mas-tide, though the kisses of maidens are no 
longer numbered by the berries picked from the 
mistletoe. 

December grows green like May, and the fir- 
tree and the box beautify the altar of the sanc- 
tuary, though the “abbot of unreason” and the 
“Jord of misrule” no longer direct the festivities, 
as in the times of the Henries, the Charleses, the 
Georges, and the “good days of Queen Bess.” 


“On Christmas Eve the bells were rung, 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung. 
Then opened wide the baron’s hall, 

To vassal, tenant, serf and all, 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And ceremony doffed his pride. 

“The heir with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose, 
England was merry England when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again, 

A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 

A poor man’s heart through half the year.” 

The Christmas tree with us is a principal fea- 
ture of the hol day festivities. There is another 
way of distributing presents, once popular in 
Germany, which, for the sake of novelty, might 
be introduced here, to take the place of the boun- 
tiful evergreen. 


Knecht Rupert. 
This was a name given in Northern Germany 





upon the lion’s chest. 


lion was tossed upward, and then fell heavily to 
the ground. 


stood for an instant, looking at his enemy. 


tail, and emitting growls of rage and of pain. 


was even greater. 
“But Nimrod was ready. 


full on his jaw. 
over, and then fell heavily as before. 
time Nimrod did not wait for him. 


trampled him in the dust with his heavy hoofs 
and kicked him again and again where he lay. 





it would have becn very uniair to Nimrod to 


as fierce as he. 





There was a crash; the 


“Nimrod gave a snort, and, half turning, 
The 
lion, with a low growl of anguish, gathered him- 
self up, and stood lashing his flanks with his 


“Nimrod once more turned his back, as though 
awaiting a fresh attack, and, standing thus 
watched his enemy as before. The pain which 
the lion was suffering was intense; but his wrath 


Again his heels 
darted out, and this time they struck the lion 
The fierce beast was thrown 
But this 


He turned, 
and, rushing up to his prostrate encmy, he 


“The lion roared with agony, but Nimrod was 
As he struggled up, he was 


to the person who conducted Christmas sports. 
Before the arrival of the holiday, he.went to 
each family aud learned from the parents what 
was praiseworthy or faulty in the conduct of 
their children, and collected the gifts they in- 
tended to bestow. 

On Christmas day he went from house to 
house, dressed in high buskins, a mask, a white 
robe and an enormous wig. 

He was received by the parents with mock 
gravity, when he rewarded each child according 
to the child’s deserts, bestowing upon one a fine 
gift with much praise, and upon another a tri- 
fling gift, with good advice in respect to be- 
havior. 

Good children awaited his coming with de- 
light, and bad ones with terror. His grotesque 
appearance, and his sceminz supernatural 
knowledge, made his visits very amusing. 

Dean Swift’s Riddles. 


The merry dean of St. Patrick’s produced, 
about the ycar 1724, two years before the publi- 
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cation of “Gulliver’s Travels,” a number of rid- 
dies that greatly delighted his friends. They were 
much used as holiday diversions in “ye olden 


time.” We copy two of them: 
1. 
“We are little airy creatures, 
All of different voice and features, 
One of us in glass is set, 
One of us you'll find in jet; 
The other you may see in tin, 
And the fourth a box within; 
If the fifth you should pursue, 
It can never fly from you.” 

The riddle copied above has been imitated in 
multifarious forms ever since the times of the 
frolicsome prelate. The original is certainly 
very clever. Answer—The vowels. 

2. 

“Ushered into the world and dying with noise, 
The terror of women, and pleasure of boys, 
For silver and gold I don’t trouble my head, 
But all I delight in is pieces of lead; 

Except when I trade with a ship or a town, 

Why then I make pieces of iron go down. 

One property more | would have you remark, 

No lady was ever more fond of a spark; 

The moment I get one, my soul’s all afire, 

I wear out my joy and in transport expire.” 
nswer—A cannon. 

But the days of riddles are gone, with hot 
cockles, fool plough, snap dragon, the holly and 
the mistletoe. We will speak of a few popular 
diversions that may aid the reader in making 
the holidays merry. 

Charades. 

One of the most pleasing charades that has 
recently come under our notice was based on the 
word mustaches—must, a school scene of disci- 
pline; ashes, the history of some great conflagra- 
tion, as the burning of Moscew; mustaches, a 
brief colloquy on fashion by fops. 

Woodruff—wood and roof—is an obseure word 
which we have known to answer well for a cha- 
rade, When a party had proved themselves so 
expert at guessing, as to make something diffi- 
cult acceptable. 

Words beginning with sweet, as sweetheart, 
and words ending with ment, as punishment, 
with age, as hermitaye, and with able, as com- 
fortable, are suggestive and easy. Evergreen is 


a pretty word for this use, as are the names of 


many familiar flowers, as marigold—Mary and 
gold; tulips—two and lips, &e. 

We add a few words for comic charades: 

Poesy—pugh! and easy. 

Charade—chaise and raid. 

Animated—Annie and mated. 

Benefitted—Benny: and fitted. 

Marriageable—marriage and able. 

Melo-drama—mellow and drama, 

Misapprehend—miss and apprehend. 

Amusing Exhibitions. 
1. 
The Great Giant. 

A dimly lighted room. 
stout boy’s shoulders, after the manner of car- 
rying children “pig-back.” 
cloak, or shawl, is thrown around the two in 


such a way as to conceal all but the head of the 
tall boy, and the feet of the stout boy. Here you 


have apparently one person eight feet high. 


Exhibit your giant very carefully, by allowing 
During the 
exhibition the giant will move around, and the 
A good talker, with 


your friends to peek in at the door. 


illusion will be complete. 
a ready story, should conduct the exhibition. 
2. 
The Elephant. 


A dimly lighted room. Two boys bend over 


the hands of one (the taller) resting upon the 
The feet of cach are enclosed 
in dark cloth, and the arms of the foremost are 
put in two white paper cones (tusks.) An artiti- 
cial elephant’s trunk conceals the head of the 
first, and a large shawl nearly enveloping the 
The elephant 


back of the other. 


whole, completes the animal. 
moves about during exhibition. 
to be a young one. 


He is suppose 

Exhibit very carefully. 
The Gallery of Art. 

A group of persons, with faces powdered (witl 


flour) and robed in white, represent statuary. A 
yood talker conducts the exhibition, who de- 
scribes each statue, and gives the history of the 
person that each statue represents, in a serio- 
comic way, during which the statue, of course,. 


must not laugh. 


The Christmas Tree. 
Use a pine, if possible, tall, graceful, symmet 


rieal, forming with its foliage a perfect cone. 
Ornament the boughs with gilded cones so ar- 


ranged as to reflect the light of the tapers. Cu 
White tissue paper in long strips, and seatter i 


over the tree carelessly, and you will give it the | ed. 
appearance of being covered with snow. Crys- burn the bodies of two or three and let them lie 
tullize white thread or wick in a solution of| about; the smell drives the rest away. 


alum, and append the long crystals to the end 


of the boughs, and you will give the tree the ap- 


pearance of being tipped with ice. Then ligh 


A tall boy mounts a 


A long robe, or 


indeed. For the sake of congruity, do not put 


apples, oranges, flowers, &c. on this tree. They 
destroy its expression, which should be that of 
winter. 

My article is already too long. A parting 
word—remember the children of the poor during 
the holidays. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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ANECDOTES. 
Insect Life. 

A hot country presents a wider field for the 
pursuit of natural history than colder regions, 
for earth, air and water teem with life in endless 
variety. Nearly every animal, insect or reptile 
in the warmer lands is distinguished by its feroc- 
ity and pugnaciousness. 

Only lately I saw afierce battle between two dif- 
ferent species of the black ant. There were two 
distinct armies proceeding in different directions ; 
their numbers were at least hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

One army was composed of a very large, glossy 
black ant; the other of a much smaller species. 
Each went its own course, the main stream be- 
ing kept in its position by a number of skirmish- 
ers or guards. 

At length the two masses gradually drew 
nearer each other, until the guards became in- 
termixed. There was a sudden lull. Then a 
buzzing sound, and the battle began with bodies 
of troops advancing, charging and retreating, 
leaving many slain on the spot. 

Which was the aggressor I know not, but the 
issue of the battle was not ia doubt for a mo- 
ment; for the smaller ant invariably came off 
victor; he seized his enemy, twisted him round, 
bit him, and instantly he fell dead. This strug- 
gle continued for at least half an hour, until 
only a few of the larger species remained alive, 
while but a very small number of the others 
were slain. 

On mentioning this anecdote to a gentleman 
long resident in India, he told me that in one 
part of the country he was quite unable to keep 
fowls; the black ants killed them. They would 
crawl up at night to the roost, and swarming on 
the legs of the fowls, would eat off the skin, and 
the loss of blood quickly killed the birds. 

Crickets are extremely savage in the hotter 
countries. They frequently attack and killeach 
other. Indeed, their pugnacious disposition is 
so well known in China, that a larger sort is 
often exposed for sale in the markets, each in its 
separate cage, just as game fowl among the Ma- 
lays. The Chinese bet very large sums upon the 
issue of the battle, and many have gambled their 
fortunes away upon the fights between the rival 
champions, some of the crickets attaining as 
much fame as bull-dogs or terriers in England. 

The crickets are placed in a sort of miniature 
rat-pit, with their respective backers; and the 
excitement, when the contest is long and severe, 
grows to the highest pitch. The owners or 
trainers excite their crickets with a little stick, 
though they scarcely need it, for as soon as they 
catch sight of each other they are ready for the 
fray—advancing, attacking and biting their ad- 
versary, the noise of their jaws and claws being 
distinctly heard. They are easily tamed, and 
grow to a large Size. 

Their first cousin, the common cockroach, is 
also often petted. A captain of a steamer, be- 
tween Suez and Calcutta, kept a pet cockroach 
,|in his cabin for cight or nine months, when it 
was accidentally crushed. It would come and 
eat sugar from his hand, morning and evening; 
he would tap with his knuckles on a certain 
panel, when out it would come, and freely take 
its food. 

It was very jealous, and never allowed anoth- 
er of the same species to enter the cabin, but 
1| drove out every intruder if it did not kill it. 
Large as the cockroach is, and strongly as it is 
armed both with offensive and defensive weap- 
ons, it is easily vanquished by a small, very 
green fly, in shape like a miniature dragon-fly. 
Its mode of attack is to hover over the cockroach 
for some little time; it then suddenly darts upon 
it and strikes it with its trunk, the effect of the 
blow being to completely paralyze the cock- 
roach. A second swoop is made, and the enemy 
is killed. 

The cockroach is much to be dreaded on board 
-| ship. It attacks people’s toes while they sleep, 
and this so insidiously that the sleeper is not 
awak. ned until the quick is reached and blood 
t| flows. Toe-nails are not the only objects of at- 
t} tack, but the eyebrows suffer also unless protect- 
The best way to get rid of cockroaches is to 








a 





Ss There is a small black beetle in India, found in 
the short grass and herbage, which is dangerous 


t| to persons lying upon the ground, as it at- 
your tapers and you will have a tree luminous 


tempts, if possible, to enter the car. Asurgeon, 


told me children are frequently attacked by it. 
The agony caused is extreme. The only effec- 
tual remedy, and it is effectual, is to pour a lit. 
tle oil into the ear, which so disgusts the beetle 
that it backs out, leaving the person uninjured. 
Such, however, would not be the case if force 
should be attempted in the extraction. 

The same gentleman possessed a mino bird, 
which was even more distinct in its utterance 
aud powers of imitation than a well-taught par- 
rot. The mino bird is very much like the black- 
bird in'appearance, but handsomer, as it has 
yellow ears, bill and feet, while its plumage is 
more lustrous. It is a wonderful talker; the one 
possessed by my friend would sneeze so natural- 
ly as to startle strangers, and its laugh was so 
perfect, that persons ata distance of sixty yards, 
passing on the highway, would stop and listen 
at the unwonted sound. It wouldinvariably ask 
each guest, as he entered the room, “Have a 
glass of grog, sir?”’ and when the person, in as- 
tonishment at the question and sound of the 
voice, would look round, this bird would roar 
with laughter. He lived for some years, the de- 
light of the station, and at last died of cramp. 
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WORK. 


Anywhere, everywhere, something to do! 

Something for me and something for you! 

Work for the hand and work for the head, 
Work for the winning of daily bread. 





Never a day dawns but brings its own task; 
What, only for you and for me is to ask; 

Some are chosen to sweep, and others to spin, 
Some to sow, some to reap, while some gather in. 


Work while the day lasts, work with a will; 

Soon will the night come, when all will be still; 
Sweet will it be, at the set of the sun, 

To hear from the Master the welcome ‘‘Well done!’’ 


Tittle Corporal. 


ae 


EAST INDIAN LETTERS. 

The natives of India, especially those of the 
large cities who have been educated in English 
schools, are rapidly adopting English customs. 
Their capacity for imitation is remarkable, and 
they naturally copy faults as well as virtues. It 
is said that if when you want new sheets you 
give an old and patched one to your duzee or 
tailor, as a pattern, he will make all the new 
ones with exactly the same rents and patches. 
It is not long since that the Hindoos worshipped 
the cow as a sacred animal, and regarded the 
use of leather as an abomination. Now Benga- 
lese may be seen any day travelling by rail- 
road. 

In letter writing, however, it seems impossi- 
ble for.the natives to depart altogether from the 
pompous style to which they have been accus- 
tomed. While adopting English forms of let- 
ters and petitions, they still use the grandilo- 
quent expressions characteristic of India, which, 
together, form a somewhat comical mixture. 

A gentleman setting off on a journey, sent off 
the camels and baggage a day ahead, in charge 
of aclerk. The same night a messenger brought 
him a letter from the clerk, or baboo, informing 
him that one of the packages had fallen from 
a camel’s back, and “I regret profoundly to add, 
broke the magnificent china pitcher which your 
honor bougit in the bazaar in memory of your 
late lamented and much respected mother,” 
which last statement was, of course, a pure fic- 
tion. 

The following are fair specimens of Anglo-In- 
dian correspondence. The first is from a man 
employed on a railroad, who wants more pay, 
though his English, certainly, cannot be regard- 
ed as deserving of much consideration: 

“Sir Esquire Honorep S1r,—I beg most respect- 
fully inform to you that morning time you spokeed 
me to give something for me that I can support my 
family and children because if be | will not get to 
Kat to day then they be die and I have no such a 
trouble in my life so I give _ trouble that you will 
be so kind upon me. I shall ever _ for your hon- 
ors good health and long life and Prosperity.” 

Servants in India consider themselves enti- 
tled to a percentage on every commission they 
execute, which is called a dustoorie, and they 
kick up no little dust if they do not get it. 
They have been known to make something even 
when sent to the bazaar with only a cowrie, worth 
the tenth of acent. The following letter refers 
to a similar case, where the messenger appropri- 
ated as his share half a pair of pantaloons, 
though of what advantage it would be to him it 
is hard to tell: 

“Most EXCELLENT Sir,—I have received one 
warm Pantaloon which = honour have Bestowed 
me, but permit me to inform that instead of a pair of 
Vantaloons your Peon (servant) have delivered me 
only one of it of the Camlet (cloth), and not a pair of 
Pantaloons as your honour have mentioned me, but 
however 1 beg leave to return my many and manyest 
thanks to your generosity, for the recollection of my 
distress, aud the almighty God will prosper your hon- 
our always.” 

To cap the climax, here is a begging letter 
from a clerk to an English officer about to leave 
his station. The extravagant expressions are by 





who had resided for some time in the country, 


— 


ness of its demands, which appears to be not at 
all diminished by the heat of the climate: 


‘Most Kinp Srr.—The peculiar amaibili 
cific, and special vouchsafement of your ee 
lays me under an sa indiscrible by the ability 
of my imbecile pen of depicting in glowing colour. 
“The occurrence of Known Causes experienced 
from your real Kindness, illustrious sir, makes 
much diffident or rather inanimate in my attempt of 
asking for any thing which may be construed jn a 
gift from your tra dant goodness 
Still the intervention of indispensable circumstances 
induces me from actual necessities, adverting to the 
nearness of your departure on your important avooa- 
tion, of urging the favor of your obliging philanthro. 
py for a pair of China Tea Cup and Saucer, one smal] 
owl, one soup and one flat Tate and a pair of Tab} 
Knives and fork by means of your servant as wel] a 
ie — Fema ome (quite inexpressive) I sub. 
scribe most un: ra our warmly attentiy 
spectful Servant, .* ’ ee 
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WINTERING ABOVE THE CLOvps, 
Ignorant people often wonder at the trouble 
and risk taken by wise men in the cause of sci- 
ence. At the same time, perhaps these very peo- 
ple are enjoying the superior health and comfort 
procured by the discoveries of the wise men at 
very greatcost. The laws of life, the laws of the 
sunshine and the soil, the laws of the sea and 
the air, are all very closely connected with hu- 
man safety and happiness, and are becoming 
better and better known every year, to our great 
benefit. To the men of learning and patient zea] 
who take pains and make sacrifices to unfold 
these laws to our knowledge, we owe a great 
debt, and should give them our thanks, at least, 
if we cannot give them our money to help their 
work. : 

A party of skilful scientific men intend this 
winter to make a long-wished-for experiment, 
They have taken up their abode on the top of 
Mt. Washington, in New Hampshire, six thou- 
Sand three hundred feet above the sea. Here 
they Will virtually winter above the clouds, 
They do this for the purpose of ascertaining the 
condition of the atmosphere, and its temperature 
in that high region, to note the force and char- 
acter of the winds, to watch the clouds and the 
storms, and for other scientific purposes. 
Fierce winds prevail there. To guard against 
their violence, the building they will occupy has 
been stapled, with great irons, firmly into the 
solid rock. The cold will be intense, and the 
floor of the room in which they are to live has 
been thickly carpeted, and the walls heavily 
lined with felt. Stores of food and coal have 
been laid in, for when the raging winter block- 
ades the mountain, the men will not be able to 
leave it until the sun of spring or early summer 
opens a path for their descent. 

The adventurous party have every delicate and 
needful instrument for recording their observa- 
tions of the weather, and for telegraphing from 
the cold summit the state and signs of the sky. 
It is hoped the daily reports of the weather dis- 
patched to the world through the telegraphic wire, 
from the lofty lookout of these daring mef, will 
enable shipmasters in port to foretell a storm by 
several hours, and thus delay their voyage until 
the storm is over. Or, aided in like manner by 
the knowledge of approaching fair weather, they 
can, perhaps, save a day’s time by putting to sea 
without waiting for the close of a spell of rough 
weather. 

These are only part of the benefits expected 
from this enterprise of science. The party en- 
gaged will be directed by Prof. Hitchcock, of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, who will commu- 
nicate with them by telegraph, every day, from 
his headquarters in Culver Hall. 

They have every convenience possibile to their 
situation, and the best wishes of all intelligent 
minds are with them in their purpose to study 
nature in one of her great sanctuaries, and make 
her answer questions in wild moods, which hu- 
man beings have never witnessed. 
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DOCTOR LIGHTNING. 

Few persons, perhaps, are acquainted with a 
physician of this name, but it is a fact that the 
lightning sometimes practises as a doctor, on 
the principle that “like cures like.’ A small 
dose of the electric fluid will often cure just those 
diseases which it would produce if taken in larg- 
er quantities. 

Some have imagined that these cures are ef: 
fected, rather by the imagination than by direct 
influence. Many a patient has lost his toothache 
on reaching the dentist’s door. So the fear of 
the lightning is supposed to have produced the 
pleasant change in a patient’s health. 

This can, however, scarcely be the case in 
blindness. Many persons who have been struck 
by lightning have been struck blind. They have 
been so shocked, that they shut their eyes. But 
there are also cases in which a flash has proved 
an eye-opener. An actor, named Gardley, lost 
the sight of one eye for some years, when it wi 





no means uncommon, nor is the sublime cool- 


found and brought back to him by a lightning 
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COMPANION. 





stroke. In this case the lightning was truly en- 
lightening. 

The most frequent consequence of one’s as- 
suming the position of conductor of a lightning 
train, is paralysis. This is because the nerves 
are a sort of telegraph wires in the body, and 
the electricity likes to run along them. Fortu- 
nately the effect does not usually last long. 

At a fair in Erie, a shed was struck, and of 
the spectators a number were made numb, but 
recovered in five or ten minutes. In another 
case a man embraced by the lightning had both 
arms paralyzed for three hours. On the other 
hand, a man who had lost the use of both arms 
and hands, was restored by Dr. Lightning. An 
Fnglish clergyman, who had been completely 
paralyzed for a year, had the apoplexy complete- 
ly knocked out of him by an electric shock in a 
storm. There have also been other cases, when 
persons have had their jaws both locked and un- 
fastened by a thunder-bolt. 


+o 
A CURIOSITY OF HISTORY. 

The quarrel between France and Prussia is a 
thousand years old. During the present great 
war in Europe you have doubtless heard and 
read a good deal about ‘‘Alsace and Lorraine.” 
Well, centuries before men knew how to fight 
with gunpowder, or had thought of steam trans- 
ports or telegraphic signals, to say nothing of fly- 
ing military mails and balloon reconnoissances, 
these beautiful provinces of the Rhine and “‘the 
blue Moselle” were a “bone of contention’’ be- 
tween the kings of France and Germany, just as 
they are to-day. 

Just a thousand years ago, the armies of the 
two nations battled fiercely on the same soil, 
and for the same reason, i. e., because they both 
wanted Alsace and Lorraine, and, strange to say, 
with the same result as now. Ever since then 
there has been “bad blood” between the people 
of the two great countries on account of these 
disputed provinces, and they have several times 
passed back and forth, into French, and again 
into German hands. 

Alsace (including the territory of the upper 
Rhine) was finaily ceded in part to France, in 
1648; and in 1697, when Louis XIX. took Stras- 
bourg, the whole of it became French property. 
Lorraine (comprising the territory of the lower 
Rhine) became French as long ago as 848, when 
Lothaire, grandson of the great Frank conqueror, 

Sharlemagne, received it with the strip of country 

known then as “Middle Fraconia,” stretching 
from the North Sea to the Mediterranean, and it 
has retained his* name ever since—Lorraine be- 
ing an abbreviation of Lothaire regne. In 1788, 
it was exchauged for the duchy af Tuscany, and 
in 1766, it was reunited to France again. 


But the remarkable feature in its history, as 


related to the present war, is its conquest, with 


that of Alsace, by the Germans in A. D. 870, just 
1,000 years ago. The circumstances which led 
to that ancient invasion were singularly like 
Lothaire 
Il., the son of the first Lothaire, had just dicd 
without heirs, and the king of France, Carl 
the Bald, an ambitious man, thought it would 
be a good time to seize the Rhine lands for his 
So he raised an army, and marched into 
thé new territory, and, for awhile, had things 
The kings of the neighboring 
countries were too much occupied to attend to 


those which brought on this one. 


own. 
all his own way. 


him. 


But scarcely a year passed before a great Ger- 
man army came over the Rhine, led on by King 
Ludwig, and completely defeated the king of 
France, obliging him, by the terms of the peace 
of 870, to give back Alsace and Lorraine to Ger- 
many, precisely as Bismarck and King William 
mean to make the French do now, before they 
Since 1766, the Ger- 
mans have felt sore to think that these provinces 
(a great proportion of whose inhabitants speak 
their language) did not belong to their kingdom, 
The two 
grand struggles of which they have been the 
cause, at dates a thousand years apart, furnish 
in their motives, manner, progress and results, a 


get through with them. 


and now they intend to have them. 


striking illustration of how history repeats itself 
—- + 
AN ORNITHORHYNCAUS. 


This creature, one of the ‘odd fellows ’ of the 
Per- 
It is 
The Hudson 


water, was supposed to be mostly extinct. 
haps it ought to be, with such a name! 
sometimes called the water-mole. 
Register conjectures that one has been found. 


A few days since, a Mr. Rouse, of Athens 


caught in a dyke net, in the Hudson River, a 


remarkable nondescript fish or amphibious ani 


mal, which is exciting much interest among the 
It is described as foliows: It is 


local savans. 


Pooh one a in ron ies yo a — head, ill- 
ormed, alligator-sha; y an rularl 

formed fish tail. On each side of the head, 
where gills are generally found in fish, are three 
points resembling ears, about an inch long, cov. 


ered with a fringe-like substance resembling red 
velvet. Ithas four legs two inches long, termi- 
nating with four well shaped toes on each foot. 
The color of the fish is a dark gray, and it ap- 
pears of a vicious nature. From the descrip- 
tion, the animal appears to be something simi- 
lar to the ornithorhynchus species. 
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WITHOUT STAIRS. 
A writer in the Commercial Bulletin amuses 
us with the story of a man who had to pay cu- 
riously enough, for being too “touchy” and im- 
portant in a matter of business: 


There was a peppery old sea captain, who 
sketched his own plans, being something of a 
draughtsman, of his modest, two-story, green- 
blinded, wooden mansion, and summoned his 
carpenter, and demanded what he would charge 
to build a house for him exactly after that plan, 
to be done in six months. 

“But, captain,” said the knignt of the fore 
plane, “there are no”— 

“Don’t but me!” exploded the captain; “I 
want the house just according to my plan. 
“Certainly,” said Shavings; “‘but you will let 
me put in”’— 

“Not one single thing!’ roared the captain; 
“T pay you to build the house exactly as I have 
drawn the plan. I won’t have any thing put in! 
Obey orders, if you break owners!” 

“Very well, so be it,” said Shavings, rather 
nettled, and the price was fixed fora dwelling 
exactly according to plan, to be finished in six 
months’ time, and the captain sailed away. On 
his return home, he was waited on by the builder, 
and the new mansion visited. Its exterior was 
quite correct; pretty green blinds, neat door, with 
trellis and all complete, and so were first floor, 
entry and rooms. The captain was profuse in 
commendations; “and now,” said he, “we will 
go up to the chambers.” 

“All right,” said Shavings. ‘Come outside to 
the ladder.” 

“Outside! why, Chips, what d’ye mean by 
that? I want to go up stairs.” 

“Can’t do that, sir; there are no stairs.” 

“No stairs!’ exclaimed the astonished mari- 
ner, “no stairs!” 

“No,” replied the imperturbable builder; “you 
refuscd to have a single thing put in not down 
in the plan, and that contained no stairs—obey 
orders, if you break owners!” . 

The captain was fairly caught, for, in his 
drawing, he had utterly forgotten this important 
portion of his dwelling, and his peppery temper 
had prevented the carpenter from pointing it out 
tohim. Since then it is said the captain always 
gets in a passion whenever anf one stares at him. 


+e 
LEFT TO HIMSELF, 


Judge S. gave his son a thousand dollars, tell- 
ing him to go to college and graduate. : The 
son returned at the end of the freshman year 
without a dollar, and with several ugly habits. 
At the close of the vacation, the Judge said,— 

“Well, William, are you going to college this 
year?” 

“Havre no money, father.” 

“But I gave you a thousand dollars to gradu- 
ate on.” 

“It’s all gone, father.” 

“Very well, my son, it was all I could give 
you; you can’t stay here; you must pay yeur 
own way in the world.” 

A light broke in upon the vision of the aston- 
ished young man. He accommodated himself 
to the situation; left home, made his way to col- 
lege, graduated «at the head of his class, stndied 
law, became Governor of the State of New York, 
entered the cabinet of the President of the Unit- 
ed States, and has made arecord for himself that 
will not soon dic, he being none other than Wm. 
H. Seward.—Hall’s Journal. 


Our articles on “How a Poor Boy may Fit for 
College,” have shown what a good thing it is to 
find out what one can do before he has worn out 
the patience and help of his parents. 





————__+@9——_—_——_—. 
SOME WAR ANECDOTES. 
The trifles of adventure and danger which his- 
tory generally skips over, are often very inter- 
esting. Old soldiers are full of guch little sto- 
ries. Here are two or three relating to the siege 
of Metz: 


In the battle of the 18th of August, the French 
Generals Changarnier and Le boeuf had retired 
to a little hill to watch the battle, and there 
found a Prussian officer with his leg shot away, 
who had been carried thither by some comrades, 
that he might be out of harm’s way. 

Old Changarnier rushed to a brook below, 
filled his hat with water and ran back to the offi- 
cer, whom he s:iw was fainting. The Prussian, 
a handsome oificer of the Royal Guard, was so 
. | touched with this kindness of a General, and an 
enemy, that he asked his name. 

The old veteran told him, and the two became 
well acquainted during the day, Changarnier oc- 
casionally returning nearhim. After the action 
was turning the officer became suddenly over- 
whelmed wijh pain and died in the arms of the 
old French General, murmuring “meine mutter,” 
as he held his mother’s picture up. Changar- 
nicr had him honorably buried there, and the 
picture was recently sent to the mother. 
»j There was no end of curious escapes from 
the murderous fires of the 3ist August and the 
-| 7th September. A French captain found him- 
self suddenly surrounded by an hundred Prus- 
sians, and was surrendering when their captain 
shot him, and he fell from his horse. Indignant 
at such cowardly conduct, he rose and tried to 
fight, but the soldiers marched over him, and 





we called upon Hans Christian Andersen. 
found him at home, in his study, hard at work 
upon a new story. 
welcome, and soon made us feel quite at home 
in his presence. 


gray hair. 
smiles, it makes one love him, for it seems to 
come right up from a soul overrunning with 
sweet affection for all the human race. 


shook himself and marched off. The Prussian 
captain’s ball had struck upon his decoration, 
flattened, and the Frenchman lived to capture 
the man who attempted to kill him. 


On one occasion a French soldier was lying 


on his belly, shooting when he got a chance at a 
stationary Prussian regiment; when a bomb 
from a battery at a great distance covered him | 
with a clean, handsome sod, turned over him as 
nicely as if cut by a spade. 
time to dig out. 


It took him some 


OLIVER OPTIC AND ANDERSEN. 
Oliver Optic, one of the favorite story-tellers 





for boys in this country, gives an interesting ac- 
count of his visit to Hans Andersen, the famous 
Swedish writer, who is loved by children every- 
where: 


Qn the second day of our stay in peheges, 
e 
He gave us a very cordial 


He is tall, rather round-shouldered, with iron- 
He is not handsome; but, when he 


He is very earnest in his manner, and fre- 


quently grasped our hand with both of his when 
we said any thing that pleased him—as, that his 
books were extensively read and appreciated in 
the United States. 
servatory on the top of the house, where he 
pointed out the various parts of the city and 
harbor; but we are afraid we looked at him 
more than at the objects to which he so kindly 
called our attention. 


He invited us to visit the ob- 


He is perfectly simple and childlike in his 


manner, and spoke without reserve of the Christ- 
mas story he was writing. 
even elegantly dressed. 
about sixty-five. 
visit; and, though he gave us his photograph 
and autograph, we needed not them to enable us 
to retain in our mind for many long years the 
remembrance of this pleasant interview. 


He was very neatly, 


We were delighted with our 


42> 


“NO MORE TEEF.” 
The negroes have not much in common with 





the Irish, but their way of reasoning from bad to 
worse sometimes exhibits “Irish logic :” 


In Tamaqua, the “Mountain City”’ of Pennsyl- 
vania, has resided for many years an old colored 
individual, by occupation a barber, who was one 
day complaining of his sufferings from dyspep- 
sia, and attributed the ailment to the fact of his 
having no teeth, by which he was unable to 
properly masticate his food. 
“Well, Simon,” said a bystander, “why don’t 
you get a set of false teeth? They wouldn’t cost 
you much.” 
“False teef !’’ exclaimed Simon; ‘‘O, no, sah, 
no you don’t! IT’s had jest all de teef [ want in 
my mouf! I’s suffered more wid de toofache 
den I ever did wid de ’spepsy, an’ I was glad 
enuff for to git shet of my teef! You don't git 
no more teef into my mouf—no, sah!” 
He thought that if the teeth God gave him 
acted so badly, what misery must he expect from 
any teeth that man might give him! 
> 
WHERE THE BLOOD RUNS. 


Observe your mother when she is packing a 
trunk, and you will sce that whatever she is 
most afraid will be spoiled, she is most careful 
to put in the middle, that it may be least expos- 
ed to accidents. And this is what a kind Provi- 


utmost cause todread accidents, while the veins, 
which are much beticr able to bear rough usage, 


the skin. 


up a great deal of room and come near the skin 
themselves, as is the case in the wrist, the artery 


finger upon him. 
same sort of situation—the artery of the foot, 
for instance. 

a. 


THE WORST WRITING YET, 


ly. He says: 


cians “waiting for something to turn up.” 


Advance. 
a 


A NEW TRADE, 


ness—from rag-picking to making up faces. 


match in the following: 


a lady who, through the newspapers, secks fi 


thing in the hi 





when his men came up, after repul the ene- 
my, he was supposed ro Scat Tat toons, 





that a handsome compensation be 


He is a bachelor of | 


dence has done with the arteries, which have the 


are allowed to wander about freely just under 
But when the bones happen to take 


is forced, whether he likes -it or not, to venture 
to the surface, and then we are able to put our 
And there are others in the 


The Advance received an article done in such 
fearful and wonderful chirography that the edi- 8. 
tor was moved to express his feeling rather plain- 


A well-meaning gentleman writing from New- 
buryport, Mass., last week, made the serious mis- 
take of supposing that the Advance keeps two or 
three antiquarian scholars sitting round for odd 
jobs, and also several soothsayers and —— 
Oth- 
erwise, why did he spill a couple of bottles of 
ink over a sheet of paper, and then send it to 
this office, pretending it was an article for the 


Nearly every thing has been reduced to a busi 


The man who published himself for tht occupa- a 
tion of “polite listener” at dinner-tables, has his| 5. Black Prince. 


The very latest thing in the advertising line is 


employment as an “ornamental guest.” She 
will assist at dinner or evening parties—by her 
grace, and wit, and beauty, contributing to the 
entertainment of guests, and she will do every 
est style of the art—only she de- 

made. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
ENIGMAS. 


It is composed of 16 letters. The 11, 4, 9 is a do- 
mestic animal. The 14, 7, 15, 6, is something round. 
The 2, 10, 5 is to strike. The 16, 13, 1 is what you do 
every day. The 12,8,8,5isasmall coin. The whole 
is a communication between England and America, 


2. 


I am composed of 9 letters. 
My 8, 2, 4 is a kind of metal. 
My 3, 7 is the opposite of yes. 
My 6, 5,9, 1 is formed by sewing two pie 
My whole is one of the Western States. 
3. 
My 1, 2, 4is sharp. 
My 8, 5, 6 is a number. 
My 8, 2, 3 we all do. 
My 7 is a consonant. 
My whole we all need. 


together. 
C. A. H. 





M.E, Ae 


| 
| 


| 
| 





WILLY Wisp. 


5. 


I often murmur, yet I never weep; 
I always lie in bed, but never sleep; 
My mouth is wide, and on, ~4 than my head, 
And much disgorges, since I’m always fed; 
I have no legs or feet, yet swiftly run; 
And the more falls I get, move faster on, 
w. Ny 
6. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Part of the foot. 
Part of the face. 
A little cat. 


ng. 

One of the South Sea Islands. 

A dignitary of the church. 

Three threes. 

One who gives. 
The initials give an article used when writing, and 
the finals another which should be used when the 
writing is completed. W. H. M. 


CHARADE, 


When yonder vessel nears the port, 
The pilot safe must guide her 

Over my jirst most dangerous spot, 
Or else woes will betide her. 

Of iron or wood ’tis oft composed, 
And then a safeguard reckoned. 

Of solid gold and silver, too, 
The latter makes my second, 

Which you may see at breakfast time, 
Furnished with tempting slices, 

In drawing-room or scullery, 
Of various forms and prices, 

But O, the cruel agony 
It sometimes has inflicted! 

’Twould make your blood run cold to have 
Such horrid scenes se same 

My whole’s a strong and roomy place, 

Where hundreds are residing, 
Of soldiers brave, and honest tars, 


While they on shore are biding. B. E. 82 


WORD SQUARE. 


1. Meagre. 

2. Rest. 

3. A vast country. 
4. Tidy. Evan Eno} 


Conundrums. 


When is a leg of mutton like a modern poet? When 
it’s Browning. E ' 

Why is a leg of mutton being roasted, like London 
in 1665? Because it’s before the fire. 

When is aleg of mutton like venison? When it’s 


dear. 
What did the potter say to the clay? Beware. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rome, Odor, Mess, Erst. 

2. Cross-bow. 

3. “A cup is bitter that a smile will not sweeten.” 
4. Potato. 


. Enigma. 

. Jabber, Obliterate, Herself, Nuncio, Hamper, 
Uniform, Strike, Sister—Joun Huss, Rm 
FORMER. 


ID 








TueEnrz is an old Bible in the family of Joseph 
A. Philbrick, of Hampton, printed in London in 
1588, containing thirteen hundred pages and 
weighing twenty-seven potinds, 
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THE COWS ARE COMING. 
BY ALICE ROBBINS. 


The cows are coming, Jessie, dear, make haste and 
see the sight. 
There are twenty milky beauties to be housed and fed 


n . 
That first a, with the snow-white horns, is just as 
old as May; 
She and my pet first saw the light the same soft sum- 
mer day. 


A tender creature, too, was she, so weak, and cold, 
and thin! 

John said she was not fit to raise. I said it was asin 

To cast her off, for Maybud’s sake. John laughed, 
and asked me whether 

I thought it best, upon the whole, to rear éwo calves 
together. 


But she was spared, and so was May. It sometimes 


seems to me, 
In Starbright’s soft and gentle eyes, May’s pleading 
lance I see. 
I love the creature—you may smile—perhaps my fan- 
cies mock; 
She’s = fairest of the herd, as May’s the sweetest of 
the 


There’s May, her arms round Starbright’s neck; the 
irl is nine to-day ; 
A frolicsome and genial thing, at study or at play ; 
The darling in our failing years, the spring in our 
autumn set, 
A fair white jewel blazing in our faded coronet. 


But see, John lets the bars down; in clover deep 
they stand 

With glossy flanks, and backs as straight as yonder 
able-land ; 

The fragrance of their breath pours in like ambergris 
and myrrh; 

They’re just the neatest cows to milk—John says 
they never stir. 


They know his tone—’tis seldom loud; they know his 
touch—’tis kind. 

“John has a way,” the neighbors say, ‘‘to make dumb 
creatures mind ;” : 

Perhaps—I only know that I, through all these bless- 

ears, 

Have never seen the moment when his voice has 

brought me tears. 
Hearth and Home. 


ter 


THE NESTORIAN GIRLS. 

I was delighted with what I heard yesterday. 
A woman related her experience among the Nes- 
torians, in Persia. She stood there, frank, fear- 
less and modest, and won the hearts of all who 
heard her. 

“Women,” she said, and it is true, “owe all they 
are to the Gospel of Christ.””. She has a school of 
girls; “and if,” said she, “the same laws were 
enacted with us as with you, if the Bible was ban- 
ished from the schools, then our occupation would 
be finished, and we should return sadly home, 
only to tell the story of our failure, for in our 
schools it is all Bible, and only Bible that we 
teach.” 

It was beautiful to listen to her description of 
those Nestorian girls; what a hopeless thing it 
seemed at first to get even one pupil; how they 
rejoiced over three; how the mission grew, and 
grew, and has numbered at one time over fifty 
members. 

As she told of their dawning intelligence, how 
eagerly they study the sacred Word of God, with 
what eagerness they seek to become the children 
of Christ, how they burst out of the shell of ig- 
norance that surrounded them, into graceful 
Christian girls, there were few dry cyes in the 
house. 

But one incident she related, of which she was 
an eye-witness, that interested me most power- 
fully. 

“The Bible,”’ she said, “needs not to be mar- 
gined with notes for my Nestorian girls. Its 
language is theirs; they have symbols, and meta- 
phors, and the flowery style of the Orient. 
When [| have taken them on the tops of tho 
houses, to illustrate their lessons on astrology 
by the heavens themselves, [ found that they 
really Knew more than I did. They had learned 
the stars from early infancy, accustomed as they 
are to sleeping on the roofs of their houses, 
They understand the many expressions in the 
Bible that must be interpreted for us, Occiden- 
tals. The language is not too flowery to them, 
it is not at all obscure, itis plain to the sense 
in every point. They know what that passage 
means,— 

“<The good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep;’ for they live in a land where large flocks 
of sheep are tended. 

“And it is true,” said the speaker, ‘‘that the 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. 

“One day, one beautiful, balmy morning, | left 
my home for a walk. The date tree glistened in 
the morning sun, and the palms were all bright 
with the rays of the morning. | walked on, 
thinking of my lesson for the day, and wonder- 
ing what I should say to my women, so long 
kept in a debasing state of slavery that it seemed 
as if they had no intelligence left, when sudden- 
ly, to my horror, I saw, lying across my path, 
with wounds and blood all over his body, a mur- 
dered man. 

nearly fainted, and I could not continue my 
walk. 


, 


“A little’ further on in the day, I learned the 


The sight was so dreadful that I 


“He was an humble keeper of sheep, had several 
fine flocks, and supported his wife and little chil- 
dren with his scanty earnings. 
“One day, a party of robbers came upon him, 
and he resisting them, for he had guarded the 
sheep well and long, they killed him by cutting 
him with their knives. 
“This man ‘laid down his life for the sheep;’ 
he might have fled, might have compromised, 
might have delivered up some of his master’s 
property ; but no, he died, rather than betray his 
trust. 
“His neighbors had brought him to this place, 
where some of the chief functionaries daily pass, 
and laid him there, that the case might be in- 
quired into, and something done for his poor 
wife and helpless little ones. 
“With them,” the speaker said, “‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ was next to the Bible. They revelled 
in the descriptions with which that wonderful 
book is filled.” 
I felt, as I listened, just like packing up and 
going off to Persia at once, to try, with Heaven’s 
help, and save the poor souls brought up in the 
shadow of darkness. [ should like to see a 
school of Nestorian gitls. The speaker said that 
it was an almost hopeless task to inspire the 
women with ideas, but the children are quick 
and keen, learn fast, and try to be Christians. 
God bless the children of those distant lands, 
and God bless all who go to do them good. 

: ALMA. 


—o——————— 


THE SOURCE OF HELP. 
The New York Journal of Commerce tells a sto- 
ry of a poor, unemployed Brooklyn minister, who 
received help directly from God, as it would seem, 
in answer to prayer: 
One Saturday, he found himself almost wholly 
cleaned out. His purse was without a penny, 
his larder empty, his credit exhausted. On his 
way home, he went into a store, and asked for a 
bill of goods on credit until the next week. The 
storekeeper blandly but firmly refused. 
The poor fellow went to his home sadly 
enough. ‘There was nothing to eat in the house. 
He called his wife and children together, told 
— he was penniless and without food, and 
said,— 
“My dear children, there is no help from man; 
let us go to God.” The little household knelt 
in prayer, and went supperless to bed. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock, the family 
was aroused by a loud knocking at the door. 
The husband went down, and found a man wait- 
ing to see him. He was a well-known merchant 
of the city, and knew nothing of the distress of 
the family, or that the household was in want. 
Addressing himself to the occupant of the house, 
he said,— 

“You may be surprised to see me here at this 
time of night. lL undertook to go to bed, but I 
could not sleep. I felt that it was my duty to 
come here. | tried to shake it off, but I could 
not, and [am here to see if your family want 
any thing.” 

The man told his story from the fullness of his 
heart. His friend left him a sum of money, and 
promised to sce the family early Monday morn- 
ing. Late as it was, the relieved gentleman 
went out for his Sabbath supply, and spent the 
night in thanksgiving. He believes in direct 
answers to prayer. 


+> 
+o 





ATTACK BY A SOUTH AMERICAN 
TIGER. 

In an account of some thrilling adventures on 
the Amazon, occurs a description of a fight with 
a tiger by two men who had gone ashore with- 
out their weapons to build a camp-fire. The 
fierce creature stood eyeing them for nearly an 
hour, when they tried to retreat, having first pro- 
vided themselves with fire-brands: 


Slowly and cautiously we backed down to the 
boat, and pushed it off with our feet. My com- 
punion took his place in the stern, and I gave 
the boat a hard push as I stepped into it, and it 
receded about a rod from the shore. As I did 
so the tiger gave asavayve growl, and at the 
same moment made a tremendous spring. 

His fore paws just reached the bow, and he 
splashed heavily in the water. Then I punched 
him in the face with the burning stick I held in 
my hand, and I am free to say it was the fool- 
ishest thing I ever did in my life. His nose was 
severely burned, but so far from disabling or in- 
timidating him, it roused in him a derree of fe- 


our-escape. 

“Look out, captain!’ shouted Dixon. 
will upset the boat.” 

“Put yourself in the bottom of the boat,” I 
replicd. ‘You must keep her right side up; but 
hold on to the firebrand.” 

The tiger, repelled for a moment by the fire, 
immediately advanced to the assault. When he 
had come within a few feet of the boat he made 
a desperate spring, and fastened his paws upon 
the gunwale, struggling to throw himself into the 
boat. The crisis had come, and Lagain thrust 
the firebrand into his face, and belabored him 
over the head with the stick. But he held on 
with a tenacity that threatened our destruction. 


“He 


his position in the bottom of the boat, for the 
purpose of coming to my assistance. 

“Sit down, Dixon! More aft! 
swam 





man’s history. 


rocity which greatly diminished the chances of 


Dixon, excited by the terrible fray, rose from 


We shall be 


if you stir!’ I roared, in tones that 


Seizing the brand he held, I applied it vigor- 
ously to the eyes and mouth of the beast, and 
then pounded him on the head till my strength 
was gone. But the tiger, exhausted by his 
struggles and the maddening pain of the fire in 
his mouth and eyes, released his grasp and fell 
over backwards in the water. 

The savage animal was hardly in a worse con- 
dition than I was, for when he let gol threw 
myself down in the bottom of the boat, unable 
longer to support even my own weizht. 


——_~+<@>——_—__—_. 
IRVING’S VISIT TO SCOTT, 

Mr. Schouler; in one of his ‘‘Papers of Reminis_ 

cences,’’ in the Boston Journal, gives a very pleas- 

ant account of a visit paid by Washington Irving 

to Walter Scott: 


It was in the year 1817 that Mr. Irving, trav- 
elling in Scotland, reached the banks of the 
Tweed and the classic village of Melrose, near 
which was Abbotsford, then in course of build- 
ing. Lockhart says it was about the twentieth of 
ea 1817, that “Scott first saw Washington 
rving. 

Soon after the publication of Mr. Irving’s 
Knickerbocker, in 1812, a copy was sent to Scott 
by a friend in New York, and the admirable hu- 
mor of this early work led him to anticipate the 
brilliant career which its author afterward ran. 
Mr. Irving had met the poet Campbell in Edin- 
burgh, who gave Mr. Irving a letter of introduc- 
tion to Scott. 

When near Melrose, he stopped his chaise, and 
sent down the letter to Scott, together with a 
card, on which he had written that “he was on 
his way to the ruins of Melrose, and wished 
to know if it would be agreeable to Mr. Scott to 
receive a visit from him in the course of the 
morning.’ Lockhart says “Scott’s family well 
remember the delizht with which he received the 
announcement. He was at breakfast, and sal- 
lied forth instantly—dogs and children after him, 
as usual—to grect the guest, and conduct him in 
person from the highway to the door.” 

The mecting was most cordial, and before they 
had been in each other’s company five minutes 
they felt well acquainted. Irving has written 
nothing more beautiful and interesting than his 
“Visit to Abbotsford.” 

After breakfast, while Scott wrote a chapter 
of “Rob Roy,” Mr. Irving, under the guidance 
of Charles, Scott’s youngest son, a Jad about 
twelve years of age, first saw Melrose Abbey, 
and Johnnie Bower, the showman of the ruins, 
and was as enthusiastic over them as Scott 
himself was. Mr. Irving mentions that John 
was loud in his praises of the kindness and 
affability of Scott, and he related this anecdote: 
“He’ll come here, sometimes,” said he, “with 
great fokks in his company, and the first Pll 
know of it is hearing his voice calling out ‘John- 
nic! Johnnie Bower!’ and when I go out, I’m 
sure to be greeted with a joke or a pleasant word. 
Ile’ll stand an’ crack an’ laugh wi’ me just like 
an auld wife; and to think that of a man that 
has such an awfw knowledye of history!’ 


——_+or—_—__——- 

COD FISHING IN THE PACIFIC. 
The cod fishing in the Pacific, off Kamschat- 
ka and the Aleutian Islands, is said to be much 
more productive than that on the Atlantic coast, 
off Newfoundland. The Overland Monthly gives 
the following account of it: 


The daily routine of duty performed by the 
crews of the multitudinous fleet displays a de- 
gree of activity and hardihood which must elicit 
some respect for this class of our seamen. At 
an early hour all hands are called, when coffee 
is served; after which, the boats are hoisted 
out, each being furnished with an anchor, hooks 
and lines, anda pair of sculls. 

As soon as a boat strikes the water, one man 
jumps in, and away he pulls, a distance of one, 
two or three miles, when he lets go his anchor, 
and begins his day’s work. After fishing for 
three hours or more, he hauls up his anchor, 
and returns to the vessel to get his breakfast and 
put on board what fish may have been caught. 

Breakfast being over, away go all the boats, 
each manned by one person, who returns from 
time to time, as occasion requires, to discharge 
his load of fish. 

In this manner the work goes briskly on till 
late in the ‘affernoon, when all hands come on 
board in time to ‘take care of the fish” caught 
through the day. 

This part of the work is performed systemati- 
cally, and with great rapidity. The captain and 
mate (or one of the experienced men) act as 
“splitters and salters,’”’ or superintend that par- 
ticular part of the work; then there are the 
“throaters” and “headers.” 

First, the ‘‘throater’” takes the fish, “cuts 
across” and “rips it down,” and passes it to the 
“header,” who breaks the head off, takes out the 
entrails, and passes it to the “splitter.” The 
splitter splits the fish, and takes out the sound 
bone, passing it to the salter, who attends to 
salting and packing them away in the hold. 

Then the boats, or “‘dories,’’ as they are called, 
are hoisted in and ‘nested,’ when the day’s 
tishing is over. During the night “anchor watch- 
es” are kept by the men, each standing one 
hour; unless night-fishing is carried on, when 
the watches are arranged accordingly. And 


cargo is completed, or the season terminates. 
+o —— 
CHOOSING A SEAT-MATE. 





cau 


him instantly to obey. 





thus goes on the work from day to day, till the 


We do not often print love-stories, but the fol- 
lowing “educational” anecdote, which we clip 
from an exchange, will provoke a healthy smile: 

Master Wilton, who keeps a high school at 
Tuftonboro’", though now robust and stout 


ed teaching, was as thin as a lath and quite ef- 
feminate-looking, being very small in size, and 
wore his hair parted in the middle, over the whit- 
est forehead in the world. 
His first school was in Cantonville, R. I., and 
he had been engaged by tiie school district com- 
mittee on the recommendations he had brought 
with him, and was not known to a single person 
intown. Under these circumstances, a humor- 
ous idea seized him to create a surprise, and 
withhold an appearance till the last moment, 
which he carried out. 
The pupils had assembled, and the form of 
drawing seats was gone through with, when he 
arrived upon the ground, a little fellow so small 
as notto awaken a suspicion that he was a teach- 
er. They all thought he was a strange scholar, 
as he had books under his arm, and talked be- 
fore him freely about the expected pedagogue. 
Nobody spoke to him for some time, till a beau- 
tiful girl of about thirteen, with a face beaming 
with good nature, came to him, and, with a 
blush, asked him if he had chosen his seat. He 
informed her that he had not, when she assured 
him confidentially that the seat next her was 
vacant, and that she should like to have him 
“set by her.” 
He assured her he knew, from her appearance, 
there was no one in the school he should more 
like to “set” by, but that he should be compcll- 
ed to make other arrangements. He acccord- 
ingly called the meeting to order, and, to the 
astonishment of all, announced himself the teach- 
er—to the disappointment, also, of the little 
girl who wished him for a neighbor. 
But this latter was relieved in a few years, 
when she became his wife, and he verified his 
prophecy of “setting more by her” than any one 
else in the school. 

=e poe ees 

APOLOGY FOR SNAKES, 

There is a natural enmity between snakes and 
man, and it may be well to know that something 
can be said in favor of the reptiles. The Madras 
Atheneum says: 


The real fact about snakes is that they are 
naturally inoffen ive beasts, that gain their live- 
lihood by catching rats, fish, frogs, and other 
small game; but, as they are in their turn very 
liable to be caught, the less agile among them 
have been endowed with poisonous saliva, and 
grooved or perforated teeth, as weapons of de- 
fence against their numerous enemies, or as 
means of paralyzing their prey. 
The poisonous kinds would be perfectly inof- 
fensive to man, if man weuld only wear boots 
when he treads on them, or would take the pre- 
caution to carry a lantern, or give other warning 
of his approach. Even when greatly irritated, 
the cobra will defend himself for a long time by 
striking with his nose, and the sluggish vipers 
can with great difficulty be rouse to bite. 
The Hamadryas, which has the reputation of 
being as savage as it is poisonous, does not ap- 
pear to be wantonly so. We saw, the other day, 
a newly-caught snake of this genus, about eight 
feet in length, which, wlren standing at bay, 
would let us touch his head, and otherwise cx- 
amine him, a rolled-up handkerchief being held 
in the hand as a precaution against accident. 
He seemed to Be even more tractable than the 
cobra. 
—— +o 

AN ACTIVE OLD LADY. 

In Connecticut is an old lady, whose life 
reaches beyond the birth of our nation, and 
whose memory can recall the scenes of the Revo- 
lution: 


Mrs. Plank, who was born Oct. 20, 1765, is 
still living in her native town, Killingly, Ct. A 
correspondent of the Windham County Tran- 
script, who recently visited the venerable dame, 
writes that “she can walk about the house with 
the help of her staff. Her mind is tolerably 
clear. She distinctly recollects many things con- 
nected with the war of the Revolution, particu- 
larly the time when her father, John Graves, 
came home from the war on a furlough. She 
frequently smiled while relating the scenes of 
her early life. 

“She appeared to enjoy our visit very much, in- 
viting us cordially to come and sce her again. 
After enjoining upon us to remember her in our 

rayers, she bade us a hearty good-by. Mrs. 

lank was eleven years old when our national 
tndependence was declared. [ can see no reason 
why she may not live to celebrate its first cen- 
tennial.” 


poet ae 
PLAIN TALK TO JOHN. 

Just such talk, too, as would have saved some 
boys we used to know, from becoming the worth- 
less men they are, and some girls from becoming 
unhappy women: 


“If you prefer the keg of lager or the bottle of 
wine to me,”’ said Mary, “just take them to the 
magistrate, and get married to them!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Jolin. 

“Just what I say. Idon’t wauta young man 
to come here evenings chewing cloves to cover 
his breath, and hide his habits of drinking. If 
you like lager more than you love me, just marry 
it at once, and don’t divide your affections be- 
tween a woman and wine, or a woman and lager; 
love and liquor have no affinity.” 

“Why, Mary, how you talk!” exclaimed John. 

“Yes, [mean what I say; unless you sign the 
pledge and keep it, you had better not call here 
again. 

“John did sign the pledge, and he kept it, and 
he married Mary. 
: ——_e 


How To Cure THem.—Canary birds some- 
tlmes lose their voices. They can be restored 
by giving a piece of plain cake or bread dipped 
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ROMPING NELLIE. 


In a neat little house, at the foot of a hill, 

Lived a wild little girl, who could never be still; 

She was jumping, and bounding, and climbing all day, 
And even at night tossed in bed as she lay. 

Her hair would have curled down her shoulders with 


grace, 
If she could have been quiet to brush it in place; 
But, like a tee-to-tum, she sprang here and there, 
Till her dress was poser wi. and tumbled her hair. 


She ran like a greyhound, and climbed like an ape, 
Leaving aprons and skirts without buttons or tape; 
And mamma looked aghast at the rents in her clothes, 
And the bruises and scratches on elbows and nose. 
She had dollies, and books, and the prettiest toys, 
But she left them to play at the games of rough boys, 
And her doll lay neglected, her stories unread, 
While she scrambled, like puss, on the top of the shed. 


Her papa became angry, and, shaking his head, 
Foretold that she’d always be rude and ill-bred ; 
And mamma looked so sad, that the wild little miss 
Should have run to her side, with a penitent kiss, 
Saying, ‘‘Dearest mamma, I will try to improve, 
And learn to be gentle, and worthy your love; 

But idle and wild, without thinking or caring 
What a= and mamma were suffering and fearing, 
She tumbled about in her rough games all day, 

Too tired at night to remember to pray. 


Those who won’t learn through love, are instructed 
through pain, 

In a lesson that’s seldom forgotten again; 

And this little romp, who would climb up a wall 

On a ladder of vines, had a terrible fall, 

That shook her, and crushed her, and bruised her 
young bones, 

Till all she could utter was pitiful moans. 

O, then, as she x | in her sorrowful . 

She recalled the kind warnings her mother had said, 

And was sorry, too late, she’d neglected them all, 

To be taught to obey through the pain of a fall. 

The books she had turned from were now her great 
pleasure, 

And dolly, poor dolly, became quite a treasure. 

And she begged dear mamma, when she better should 
grow, 

To teach her to read, and to mend, and to sew. 


A great many weeks, full of wearisome pain, 

Were passed before she could skip gayly again; 

And patience and suffering have taught her to know 
That rash disobedience brings nothing but woe. 


+ or—__———_ 
For the Companion. 
GOSLING’S BABY-BROTHER. 

Little Gosling, whose real name was Lou, but 
was called Gosling, ‘‘for short,” woke up one 
freezing morning to the fact that she had a ba- 
by-brother. 

Though she always slept with one eye open, 
she hadnt known any thing about his advent 
till Nurse Trot said,— 

“Honey, your nose is out of joint, for in your 
mamma’s room is the sweetest little baby you 
ever see.”” 

Thereupon Gosling threw her arms round the 
nurse’s neck, gave her a great, smothering hug, 
and kissed her heartily, though she smelt awful- 
ly snuffy. 

If ever a curly head was crazed with joy, hers 
threatened to be, and good Grandmother Gray 
declared, “It seemed e’en a’most as if the child 
would go off the handle,’ which meant, I sup- 
pose, about the same thing. 

The milk boy, the grocer’s boy, and the fat, 
good-natured butcher’s boy knew, long before 
dinner, that in the “‘ozzer ’oom was a little baby- 
buzzer, yapped in a blanket,” for Gosling pub- 
lished the news with her nimble tongue, and tel- 
egraphed it with her blue eyes to every body who 
came into the house. 

All at once Gosling, so little yesterday, had 
grown into a “dreat bid dirl,’’ because up stairs 
lay a tiny, wriggling lump of a baby, with a 
very red face, and funny, round, bald head, who 
puckered up his mouth into a hole no bigger 
than a huckleberry, and cried so loud that you 
would wonder where the sound could come from. 

Gosling admired his performance greatly, and 
old Nurse Trot took pride in the tiny stranger, 
for all previous comers to the house had been 
“nothing but girls.” 

“Jest look at that nose, Miss Willoughby,” 
she wheezed, ‘‘I’ve brought up heaps of babies, 
and many’s the tiiae ’ve had to pinch their 
noses every day to fetch ’em into shape; but 
his’n is a beauty. Little Meg’s was shockingly 
crooked, and I had to work the master on it to 
Straighten it, but the poor cre’tur’ went to 
heaven ’fore she was ten months old, so it didn’t 
reely do much good,” and the good old soul was 
so moved at the thought that she almost dropped 
the contents of her snuff-box into the baby’s 
round eyes, which were blinking at her from un- 
der the corner of his blanket. 

But where was Gosling all the while? 

It had entered her head that papa, who was 
miles away, didn’tknow “the leastest thing about 
the baby,” and she must write the news. She 


ransacked mamma’s writing-desk till she found 
paper and envelope, and sat down to her task. 
Here is a copy of her letter: 

“DERE PAPA,— 

“ISE DOT A BABY BUZZER AND WESE ALL SPRI- 
ZED. “GOSLING.” 


So she folded it and put “Papa” on the envel- 
ope, and all this time not a sound from mam 
ma’s room. . 

“Dess Ill put on Nell’s water-poof and yub- 
ber-boots, I’se such a hid dirl; and take my letter 
to the posenhausen,” she whispered to herself; 
which plan she proceeded quietly to put into ex- 
ecution. 

On her way, she frequently looked back to see 
how beautifully her cloak “gagged,” and smiled 
to think that she was almost a lady. 



































door, could scarcely keep from laughing out- 
right at the queer little creature, who stood on 
her veriest “‘toe-tipS” to reach him, but with 
great dignity she asked him to,— 

“Pease send my letter to papa,” which he 
kindly promised to do. 

Business over, Gosling began to dread her 
journey back, for she hadn’t the courage of a 
mouse—but “‘it’s dot to be dood,” she mentally 
ejaculated, as she turned her face homeward. 

A naughty boy with a shock of red hair, and 
a frightfully wide mouth, ran after her and 
made up faces; but her nerves were completely 
unstrung when a snarly yellow dog barked at 
her from behind a wood-pile, and finding it 
would be safe, ran out, caught hold of her wa- 
ter-proof, and gave it a series of shakes, Gosling 
all the time screaming at the top of her voice. 

A wood-sawyer rescued her and carried her 
home, which she reached in a very sad plight. 
In broken accents she told her pitiful story, and 
wound up the recital by saying, she “didn’t fink 
it was nice a bit, to have a baby-buzzer,” to 
whom, innocent little soul, she charged all her 
fright and misfortunes. 

All the while he knew nothing about it, as he 
lay in mamma’s bed “yapped in his blanket.” 


M.P.R 
——_+o»—___—_ 


PLAYING FINE LADY. 

May and Florrie had been building a “draw- 
ing-room” in the woodpile. Presently May says: 

“Now I'll go into the house and ask grandma 
for some aprons to ‘switch with.’ ” 

Into the house they went, therefore, and, of 
course, found grandmother perfectly willing to 
lend. If they had asked for her best go-to-meet- 
ing bonnet, it would have been all the same. 
Behold the little girls, then, each with an apron 
on “hind side before,” as they expressed it, 
“switching”’ grandly up and down, with the cal- 
ico trailing on the grass with as much satisfac- 
tion as grown-up ladies would experience with 
their long trails of silks and satins. 

Right in the midst of their fun, May s mother, 
sister and uncle drove by, and there was a scam- 
pering and laughing then, you may be sure. 
After they were all out of sight the game was 
quickly resumed. 

“I guess it must be silk,” Florrie pronounced, 
solemnly, taking one corner of May’s borrowed 
apron between her thumb and finger. Away 
sailed the flattered young lady, beaming with in- 
tense satisfaction; but in a minute she turned, 
and inspecting her friend from head to foot, re- 
turned the compliment thus: 

“Your dress is the real all-wool satin, aint it? 
It must have cost as much as half a dollara 
yard. I think it is maliciously splendiferous,”’ 
and she gave her head a triumphant little wag, 
as much as to say, “Praise like that is worth 
something.’’—Gospel Banner. 








THE MOTHERS’ JOURNAL. 

Mrs. Mary G. CLARKE, Editor. $2 pan ear. 36th 
year. Steel and wood engravings, an reading for all. 
Good women wanted every where to obtain subscriptions 
for good pay. Send now for specimen and terms to 

50—-4w “Mothers’ Journal,” Chicago, Ill. 

MakeE Home ATTRACTIVE by providing useful Games. 
Send stamp for our new illustrated circular. 








D. B. Brooxs & Bro., 55 Washington St., Boston. 


The “Home C ce” is the best and cheapest illustrat- 
ed story paper in the United States, brimful of good 
things every week. Only $2a year; single copies, 5 cents 
—for sale every where. Sample copies sent free by ad- 
dressing the publisher, F. Gleason, No. 47 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





It IS REALLY A TREAT to take a look at the magnificent 
display of Furniture in the extensive salesrooms of Messrs, 
B. F. Packard & Sons, 56 Union St. We know of no more 
attractive rooms in the city, or a better place to purchase 
this line of goods. 





ALWAYs READy to cure a Hacking Cough, remove the 
pain from Chest or Lungs, or allay the feverish symptoms 
attending Kidney Complaint;—this is what is heard from 
hundreds who have used the White Pine Compound. Try 


t. 





MANY VALUABLE LIVES would be saved yearly if care 


one kind or another that fastening themselves upon the 
blood, sap and undermine the whole constitution. PO- 
LAND’s A TUMOR Docror is admirably adapted as a puri- 
fier of the blood, and if freely used when the vital fluid is 
impoverished, will quickly ~_ nature in expelling the 
trouble, and in turn give a healthy tone to the whole body. 
All should try this valuable medicine who are any way af- 
flicted. 


‘ ‘| CAUGHT two Mink in one night and sold the skins 
for $1177." Thus writes a Maine farmer’s boy. 
Mink skins are $4 to $8 each, and all furs are high. You 





‘can hunt, trap, and catch ALL animals by following the 


advice given as to traps, baits, snares, &c., &c., m the 

“Hunter's GuipE and Trapper’s Companion,” mailed 
t-paid, for only 25 cts., by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 

fin le, N. H. 52—lw 





Musical Literature. 





Beethoven Letters, 1790-1826, cloth.............. $2 00 
Life of Beethoven (Schindler), Edited by Mo- 
i (as RE r= 200 
Life of Chopin. By Liszt. Cloth....... > 
Life of Handel. BySchoelcher. Cloth.......... 2 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. By Hensel. “ 
SOE, co rccccccccccscccccccscvccesccccccccccecece 
Mozart. A Romantic Biography. Cloth.......... 175 
Mendelssohn’s Letters. 2 vols. Cloth, each.. 1 75 
miniscences of Mendelssohn. Cloth...... 175 
Ehlert’s Letters on Music. Cloth...... o 
History of Music. By Ritter. Cloth oe 
Polko’s Musical Sketches. Cloth............. 1% 


* Bound uniformly in cloth. Sent postage paid on re- 


ceipt of price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 52—lw 


How do you Feed your Children? 














This is certainly a question of importance, and one 
worth’a consideration at the hands of every mother, for 
surely it is not (or should not be) a matter of indifference 
what food you give your children if health, strength, 
comfort, and a good constitution are of any 


were only taken to remove from the system the humors of | The B. O. ¥; C...0. sveeeee 
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Popular Juvenile Books! 


ALL HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


OLIVER OPTICS BOOKS. 
Young America Abroad. 6 vols. Per vol 
Lake Shore Series, “ “ 
Woodville Stories, ” mg 
Boat Club Stories, ” ps 
Riverdale Storics, = sd 
Onward and Upward Series, “* “a ooee 
Rev. ELIJAH KELLOGG’S BOOKS. 
Elm Island Stories. 6 vols. Per vol........+++ eves 2 
Pleasaint Cove Stories, “* “ 
SOPHIE MAY’S BOOKS, 
Little Prudy Stories. 6 vols. Per vol 
Dotty Dimple Stories, ‘* 35 
Little Prudy's Flyaway Stories. 6 vols. 
BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
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The Boys rand Pre School ... ° ° 
Lost in the Fog............+ suseeeheeoenimscetagenne 
BY MAY MANNERING. 
Climbing the Rope....... vee 
Billy Grimes‘s Favorite 
The Cruise of the Dashawa, 
The Little Spaniard we 
Salt Water Dick......... Povee 
Little Maid of OxbOW —........ cece eeeeceee coceeee 
THE PROVERB STORIES. 

Birds of a Feather..... eeeccccccosces ccccccccece cccce 
Fine = not make wine Birds... 
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A Wrong Confessed is Half Redressed ..... 
Actions Speak Louder than Words........... 
One Good Turn Deserves Another..........-+ . 
BY MISS LOUISE M. THURSTON. 
How Charlie Roberts became a Man ...... eccccece ° 
How Eva Roberts gained her Education ... oe 
Charley and Eva's Home in the West............0++ 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Life of Daniel Boone. .r......5..eeeeeeeeeeee 
Wild Scenes of a Hunter's Life.... 
Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Cump........ 
A Thousand Miles Walk Across South Ameri 
The Cabin on the Prairie.... 
Planting the Wilderness 
Pioneer Mothers of the West.... 
The Young Pioneers of the N: 
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Anecdotes of Birds . 
Robinson s0e ... 
The Prairie “Crusge. 
The Young Crusoe.... 

Willisthe Pilot ..... eee 
The Arctic Crusoe........ 
The Sand Hills of Jutland. 
Yarns of an Old Mariner... 
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schoolboy Days. _ ......... ° 
Great Men and Gallant Deeds .........++ écedeshesees. a 


SPRINGDALE STORIES. o 








to you. 

Thousands of little ones die annually—In PLAIN WORDS, 
ARE STARVED TO DEATH—for want of PRorER nourish- 
ment. Different kinds of Food have been and are now 
offered to the public, but THE fogd and only food suitable 
for chiJdren, and approved of by invalids, is 


DR. RIDGLE’S, 


which has had an unp dented and i ing sale in 
Great Britain, the Dominion of Canada, and wherever 
introduced. The Patentee is a gentleman of 35 years 








successiul London practice. ‘ 

Sold by Druggists and Grocers, in 35c, 65c, $1 25 and 
$1 75 cans, and bearing the sig of the fi 
turers, 


WOOLRICH & CO., 
*48—6weop Factory, Malden, Mass. 


HAPPY HOURS. 


An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and 





tal Art, Scientific Recreations, Tricks, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Only 25 cents a year; five copies for $2. 





sau Street, New York. 49—3m 
DO+YOU WANT BUSINESS?¢ HONORABLE, 
PROFITABLE, 
AT OR NEAR HOME, 
& CO., 
1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 
PU 


OSTON, Mass. '46—8w 





The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 





2, 8 O'CLOCK. 


$60 Aan Fon agents in a new business. 











Burrington’s Vegetable Oroup Syrup. 





by = = Bo ng ng igh — ae and safe reme 
ne best article in use for Whooping Cough, Colds, &c. 
Beware of imitations. For sale by the Proprietor, HG 


and druggists generally. 
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ern Rural, Chicago. 
W. B. Fire Insurance Agent, 

40 State St 
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A FINE LOT OF 
Decalecomanie Pictures, 
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l Washington St., Boston. 44—6weop 


PLE 
To occupy your whole or spare time. If so, address 
(nating vant paver yon saw this m) J. N. RICHARD- 
s D *, 


LMONARY BALSAM.” 1870 
—nothing better. CUTLERR Bros & Co., Boston. 8-24t 


ovelty Co., Saco, Me. *42-18t 


The Croup comes like athief inthe night—t 
do not fail to keep a bottle of Burrington's. Croup Syrup 
3 also 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and hand- 
somest young folks’ paper. Greatest success! Best sto- 
ries and pictures. Splendid Cash Pay to Agents, or whole 

l- 
y, etc. $100 bd year; samples l0c. Address WN te 
ub. West 


BOSTON. 


‘ 
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WONDERLAND STORIES. 


Alice's Adventures in Wonderland.... 
Through the Looking-Glass, and Wh: 








BY WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Changing Base ....c.cccccccccccccccccces eveccccceces 
Double Play.........+..sseeee secccesecce see 
And upwards of 200 Popular Juveniles. 

Sold by all booksellers and newedealers. Compléte 
list of our publications furnished on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
Ler, Smeparp & DILLINGHAM, New York. 41—6w 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer 8t., cor. of Arch, Boston, 


SIX PER CENT. 
Per annum Interest will be paid by this Institution. 
From this date on all perosits which remain in Bank six 





Girls, containing Tales, Travels, Adventures, Ornamen- | months next prior tothe semi-annual dividend days, and 


five per cent. on all other deposits foreach and every full 


Send stamp for | intervening calendar month they have remained in bank 
Premium List. 0. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 102 Nas- 


rior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the only 
Savings Bank in the State that rr interest on the de- 
osits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000, and on 
= —— day of October a surplus exceeding $75,000: 
w 





TO MOTHERS! 
KNIT UNDERWEAR! 


FROM THE 
NEW BRITAIN KNITTING (0, 
Betanlighed | von | ries eat Boots 
MEN—LADIES—MISSES—BOYS. 


ALL ages!—ALL sizes!—ALL seasons! 


(= Try “CHILD’S NIGH GOWN,” or 
“UNION DRSS, a CneapP and Sure covering 


oGTON i ht o 3 \. 
BURRINGTON, Wholesale Druggist, Providence, K. for either night or day. Ask for our Goods. 
* w 


For sale by Hosiery Retailers generally. 
40—2meow 


MAGIC LANTERN for $1. 


Great Holiday sensation, with 50 different Views of Com- 
ical and Entertaining subjects. Constructed of the begt 
material, with strong lens and beaufiful views. Beau’ 
your homes and instruct your family with one of these 
miniature oramas. Our immense sales enable us to 
send them to any part of the country, free by mail, com- 
plete in a case, on receipt of price—$l. Address 

sl—4w W. GODFREY & Co., 52 John 8t., N. Y. 


Unprecedented Sales! Large Commissions! 
'ANTED—AGENTS (male and female) to sell 
Pictures every where. Over 7500 have been retailed by 








With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- | one of our agents, at 75c each, in the past two years. 
érone by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. L. R. SPRINGER, | Address, wit h stamp, WHITNEY & Co., Norwich, Ct. 44-9t 





PIANO FORTES 


to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
22-6meow 


WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange 8t., Boston. 


Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 


From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston] AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, well- 


ings, &c. toves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and “inks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
25—Ly 96 and 98 NoxTH STREET, Boston. 





expenses paid? If so, address, with stam 
SPAULDING, CLARENCE & CO. 


5l4w Ceresco, Mich. 


EADER! Do you want employment at $27 a week, 


5 A WEEK SALARY !—Young men want- 
ed as local and travelling salesmen. Address 
(with stamp) R. H. WALKER, 34 Park Row, N.Y. 46-13w 
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TERMS: 
The Susscrirrion Price of the ComMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance, 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
Tux Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quire d by law. 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WueEn > % OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are ,uued to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter whe n a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arre:z es must be paid. 
The courts have decided that all subscribers to néwspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
o00ks unless this is done. 
Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, ‘Boston, Mass. 


THE CANARY TRADE. 


“Now this is dreadful,” I hear some of the big 
Youth’s Companionites saying. “Noi content 
with perpetually giving us doses of gencral in- 
formation, Mrs. Weeks is going to write about 
trade with the Canary Islands, and we shall have 
a column of fearful statistics about sugar, and 
molasses, and cotton, and various other equally 
uninteresting articles produced in that far-away 
land.” . 

Wait awhile. Of Canary land I certainly shall 
say something, though not of the Canary Isl- 
ands, with which you may be as surprised as I 
was, to find that our canary birds have little to 
do, save in name. From a far remote region 
come the littie yellow songsters, even the Hartz 
Mountains, in Hanover, where in dozens of 
small villages they are raised for exportation to 
this and other countries. 

In any mild climate, canaries can be success- 
fully reared, and why it is that this wild coun- 

* try should send out such hosts, I cannot tell you. 
Yet so it is, and from fifteen to twenty thousand 
birds are yearly exported. 

The mountains abound in ore, and are con- 
stantly worked, but labor is low and food high, 
and all the inhabitants give their spare time to 
cage-making and raising birds. Their houses 
are barely large enough to hold themselves, yet 
one end is divided from the rest by a partition, 
and through the seasen, dozens of birds flutter 
and twitter about the nests. 

Hatching takes place three times during the 
season, and the mother bird lays four or five 
eggs, so you see each pair send out yearly from 
eight to a dozen representatives. 

So soon as the young birds are large enough 
to care for themselves, they are sent to Hamburg 
or Bremen, there to await shipment, and only a 
few favorite heads of families are retained for 
the next year. 

Through the warm season none are sent, as 
their song and plumage are then both affected, 
and but few purchasers could be found at that 
time. But with the winter months, a portion of 
the German steamers is given up to them, and 
threugh the voyage, hundreds of little wooden 
cages, are cared for daily. Many dic, but the 
sea air is said to improve the notes of those that 
live. 

At one of the largest bird stores in New York, 
you may see, sometimes, over two thousand of 
these birds, some of them prima-donnas, and 
valued very highly. But from prima, to ultima 
donna or don, they sing at the highest pitch of 
their voice from morning till night, utterly un- 
mindful of the human rule, that only one shall 
speak atonce. Such adeafening chorus was nev- 
er heard, and year after year it goes on, for as 
canaries are sold others take their places, oftenest 
from Germany, but sometimes from the United 
States. But few are raised here, however, as 





’tis not a very profitable employment, and a for- 
tune is seldom if ever made in that way. 
HELEN C. WEEKS. 


TUMBLE-WEEDS, 


‘“‘What are they ?” ask the children of Yankee- 
land. Western people always ¢all them tumble- 
weeds; I do not know their botanical name. Any 
one who has never seen them has missed seeing 
one of the greatest curiosities of nature. 

They do not grow on the wild prairie; but no 
sooner does the farmer turn over the sod with 
his great breaking-plough than they take posses- 
sion of the ground, growing abundantly for the 
first two years. After that they gradually dis- 
=. 

tumble-weed has a root similar to that of a 
young beet, about six inches long, and half an 
inch thick in its largest part. Ithasatop about 
the size and shape of a bushel-basket, composed 
of a perfect network of small, stiff branches. 

In the fall, when these weeds become dry, the 
strong winds pull them up, and send them roll- 
ing over and over, one after the other, across 
the prairie, for miles and miles. They go as fast 
as a horse can run, and leap creeks and fences 
like deer. 

From a distance, they look like a drove of ani- 
mals running for dear life. If a few of them 
chance to get caught in a ravine, lane, or fence- 
corner, hundreds more pile in on top of them, 
until it is full. Ihave seen deep ravines so full 
that they looked like level ground, and broad 
lanes so full to the tops of the fences that teams 
could not pass through them. 

During the fall months, the south side of every 
fence and thieket has its wall of tumble-weeds; 
but when they get to the top of a fence, some 
sudden gust of wind loosens the top one, and 
over it jumps, and then the rest follow, one after 
the other, like a flock of sheep, until they all go. 
They do look so curious, jumping the fences, 
and chasing each other over the hills, like some- 
thing alive. 

I have watched them for hours. I wish you 
could all see them.—Hearth and Home. 





a te 
A RICH LITTLE GIRL. 


A contented mind is a continual feast, and real 
riches are more in what one’s little is worth to 
him than in piles of dollars. Find, if you can, a 
more beautiful instance of contentment than 
this: 


Little Nelly L. had lost her father, and her 
mother was poor. Her sweet temper and her 
winning ways gained her many friends. Among 
them was an excellent lady, Miss N. A glimpse 
of Nelly’s bright face peeping in at the door al- 
ways br ought g asmile of peculiar tenderness over 
Miss N.’s placid features. She loved to sit by 
the child, softly stroking her hair, and while 
looking thoughtful into her smiling eyes, 
would often say, “Poor, poor Nelly!” When 
Nelly shook her head, with a heart too happy to 
forebode evil, her friend would caress her still 
more fondly, and then say, “Poor little Nelly!” 

The child’s heart seemed troubled by these 
pitying words, for she asked, one day, ““Why do 
you call me ‘poor? Please don’t, Miss N——. 
T’m not poor—why, I’ve got twenty-five cents 


and a good mother!” 

“Rich little Nelly,” said her friend. “A good 
mother? Ah, how long I was learning what 
this little one already knows!” 

“A good mother’—could any earthly treasure 
have made her so truly rich?—Sunday School 
Paper. 
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MEAL BETTER THAN HARD BLOWS. 
Humanity, like honesty, is the ‘‘best policy,” 
whether one deals with horses or men. 


A wagon was passing, heavily laden with 
slates; the horse stopped, refusing to be urged 
or cajoled into starting. Of course, I expected, 
as usual, to see the driver use his whip, or per- 
haps his heavy boot, with an accompaniment of 
shouts and oaths, to remind the animal of his 
neglect of duty. 

He went to the wagon and commenced fum- 
bling in itsdepths. Now, thought I, that poor 
animal will receive a most tremendous beating; 
and I waited the issue with bated breath. But 
instead of theheavy stroke which I anticipated. 
he drew out an old wooden bucket, the out- 
side covered with meal, the remains of form- 
er lunches, ran along the road for some distance 
before the horse, and set it down. 

The animal, true to his instincts, forgot his 
former obstinacy and whims, hurried "toward the 
well remembered receptacle of former enjoy- 
ments, and the battle was won by a little quiet 
management, saving pain and trouble for both 
man and beast. 


a 
A TURKEY ESCAPE, 


Among the remarkable escapes from death, 
We may reckon the following fowl exploit. 


The Syracuse Journal tells a story of a turkey 
brought into that city a day or two before 
Thanksgiving. She was left alone in the farm- 
er’s wagon for a few minutes, and though her 
legs were tied, she doubtless thought she would 
improve the opportunity to escape. According- 
ly she soared aloft, but failed to get above the 
city block. Soon she dashed with tremendous 
velocity through one of the large panes of a 
store window and lit upon a sewing machine, 
where she was caught. The glass was 60 by 

120 inches in size, a quarter of an inch thick, and 
cost one hundred and fifty dollars. Her passage 
through it left a smooth hole about her size, 
with numerous irradiating cracks, and did not 
involve the loss of a feather. The best joke of 
the affair is that no owner has appeared to claim 


the turkey. He has probably heard about the 
o and feels himself lucky to lose a threé 

ollar bird and get clear of that one hundred 
and fifty dollar pane. 
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WOULDN’T CHANGE IT, 

It is pleasant to see affectionate remembrance 
of dead friends, but that is a curious love which 
shows itself in imitating and nursing their blem- 
ishes. The New Hampshire Independent Dem- 
ocrat says: 


Thereis an elegant brick housein Portsmouth 
which cost $100,000. It is surrounded by a fine 
iron fence, but the owner, who died some time 
since, never could make up his mind as to the 
design of his gate. For several years the stone 
posts have been hung with pieces of rope hold- 
ing an old ladder, and the widow, who desires 
to follow out her jate husband’s wishes, renews 
the ladders as they get broken, and keeps up the 
plan of the departed. 


_—— 
AN EARTHQUAKE PILL, 


Horace Walpole reports that during the earth- 
quake mania in England, during the last centu- 
ry, an enterprising quack doctor brought out 
“an earthquake pill,” which had quite an exten- 
sive sale. 


We remember an old lady who declared that 
Brandreth’s pills cured her husband of a wound 
in the leg made by a pitchfork. Credulity like 
that might take pills to cure an earthquake. 


A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


Many great men have been more indebted to 
their mothers for high character and success in 
life than to any other influence. The late Mr. 
Benton, for many years senator from Missouri, 
pays the following tribute to his mother: 


“My mother asked me never to use tobacco; I 
have never touched it from that time to the pres- 
ent day. She asked me not to gamble, and I 
have never gambled; I cannot tell who is losing 
in the games that are being played. She ad- 
monished me, too, against hard drinking; and 
whatever capacity for endurance I have at pres- 
ent, and whatever usefulness I have attained 
through life, I attribute to having complied with 
her pious and correct wishes. When Iwas seven 
years old, she asked me not to drink, and then I 
made a resolution of total abstinence; and that 
I have adhered to it through all time, I owe to 
my mother.” 
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TIT FOR TAT. 

The following shows how the false plea of in- 
sanity put forward by smart lawyers to clear 
their criminal client, may be turned on the law- 
yers themselves. 


An instance of “sharp practice” is that of a 
man in Ohio, who was acquitted of murder on 
a plea of insanity. He had secured his lawyers 
by giving them a mortgage, on his farm, but 
now repudiates the mortgage on the ground that 
he was insane when he made it, according to the 
showing of these same lawyers. 


ee eee 
OUT DOORS. . 


Some one, either by accident or design, locked 
the door of a recitation room at Williams Col- 
lege, the other day, but the Professor of Greek, 
not to be balked, assembled the class on the 
campus in front of the room and conducted the 
exercises in as prompt and orderly a manner as 
if within the building. It was the first open-air 
recitation in the history of the college: 


That was the way Plato and Zeno heard their 
scholars “recite.” 


——_>—_—_—_—- 


A VENERABLE BEE.—Itis said that Aristom- 
achus, a noted Roman, devoted sixty years to 
the study of the bee. We presume the bee died, 
or he would not have given up so soon. 


ARISTOCRATIC doctor to poor patient: “Do you 
expectorate much, my good woman?” “Och! 
now, docthur, don’ t be afther tazin’ me,’ ” an- 
swered the patient. ‘‘How could th’ loikes 0’ 
me expect to ate much? Me, that hasn’t touch- 
ed a morsel these two days.” 


One of the sufferers by a railway accident 
was rushing wildly about, when some one asked 
if he was hurt. 5 NO,” he said; “but I can’t 
find my umbrella.” 








VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE 


For 1871. 


Tue First EpitioN oF OnE HuNDRED AND Firty 
THOUSAND copies of Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue 
of Seeds and Floral Guide, is published and ready 
to send @&it—100 pages, and an Engraving of almost every 
desirable Flower and Vegetable. Itis elegantly printed on 
fine tinted paper, illustrated with Three Hundred fine 
Wood Engravings and Two beautiful 

COLORED PLATES. 
The most beantiful and the most instructive Floral Guide 
published. A GERMAN EDITION published, in 
all other respects similar to the English. 

Sent free to all my. customers of 1870 as rapidly as possi- 
ble, without application. Sent to all others who order 
them for Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. 


Address JAMES VICK, 
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WHEN WE ARE SAFE. 


We're always safe, let others say 
And do as they may please, 

If we do right from day to day, 
And seek the public peace: 

We're always safe, whcn to do 
Our time and means we spe 

For then we're living as we sho ja 
Toward all. and fri 


The ‘Bors are safe a oe need “CLOTHEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest complete, 
To purchase them at oe FENNO’s, 
orner of Beach and Washington Street. 





CARPETS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—A8 we mean to reduce 
our fall stock of Carpetings by liberal inducements to pur- 
chasers, the present will be a good time to replenish. 

8 yds. Stair, all wool, for........... eooee 
SS * Cottage Carpeting for... we 
“ all ool Kidderminster. 
- Ex 
Heavy 3-Ply 
English Tapestry 

O1-CLotss, from 3 to 18 feet wide, covering the whole 
floor in one piece, at prices ranging from 45 cts. to $125 
per yard. Joun J. Peaster & Co., 

52—2w 47 Washington St., Boston. 
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SUDDEN CHANGES OF Md mg are productive of Throat 
Diseases, Coughs, Colds, &c. There is no more effectual 
relief int these iseases to be found than in th 

of “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches ” he: @y possess real merit, 
and have proved their efficacy AA. a Ln] of man years, 
ee received testimonials from eminent men whe have 
u em. 





THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER 
YEAR BOOK 
AND ALMANAC. 


TO ed ISSUED JANUAR F lst, 1871. 

of Almanacs; 
civil, Commercial, rm fn AL Informa- 
tion “concerning all the Governments in the World; a 
GENERAL SUMMARY of all the BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS 
and RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS in the World, with a 
complete MINISTERIAL DiRECTORY of nearly every Relig- 
ious Body in the United States, a complete List or ALi 
THE COLLEGES. THEOLOGICAL eee, MED:caL 
and Law ScHooLs in the United Sta 


Price, One Dollar. 


rsons subscribing and ing for the NEW YORK 





All BS ing 
en de. a for one year ($3) will receive a copy of this 


GRATUITOUSLY: 
Sample copies of the Observer sent free. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York, 
P wy to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Holiday Gift Books. 





A BEAUTIFUL SERIES 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
For Boys and Girls, 


ENTITLED 


The Ilnstrated Library of Wonders, 


EIGHTEEN VOLUMES NOW ISSUED, 
Containing Nearly One Thousand Beautiful 
Illustrations. 


Entirely unique in design, written with thorough accu- 
racy,and with the most careful attention to the populari- 
zation of the subjects discussed. 


The Illustrated Library of Wonders 


comprises a series of volumes having all the value of 
more ambitious works without any of their technicali- 
ties or formality of detail. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and singly or together will be feund unexcelled for 
the FamiLy or ScHOOL LiBRaky, or for use as PRIZES or 
PRESENTS. 


The volumes may be purchased separately, or in libra- 
ries, cl rding to their , a8 below: 


Each one vol., 12mo. Price per vol., $1 50. 
Wonders of Nature. of Art. 


The Human y. 
The Sublime in Nature. 
Intelligence +. Animals. 
Thunder and Lightning. 
—— of the 
Meteo: 

Siz woh, in a neat box, $9. 





hi. 


Wonders 
Italian Art. 
Architecture, 
Glass-making. 
Sw and Light 


Wonders of Pompeii. 
Egypt 3,300 Years Ago. 
Siz vols., ina neat x x, $9. 


Wonderful Adventures and 


ea! Bodily Strength and Skill. 

Spe Wonders. Balloon Ascents. 
onders of Acoustics. Great Hunts. 

Four vols, in @ neat box, $6. | Arms and Armor. 

Four vols., in a neat bor, %. 


Wonders of Science. 
The Sun. By GUILLEMEN. 
Wonders of 





Or the Twenty Volumes named above, in & 
handsome Black Walnut Rack, for $30. 


Any or all of the above JLLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
OF WONDERS sent to any address, post-paid, on re- 
eipt of price. 

A descriptive Catalogue, of the Wonder Library, with 
specimen illustrations, sent to any address on application. 


These works sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of the 


rice, 
“i CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


The Western World. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


1 want a Local Agent in eve coun and Vil Yullage ia 
the Country, to canvass for the W. ‘ERN W 
A MAGNIFICENT ayy io Eeenav ING to 
every subscriber. yom. 68 to $10 can be easily je im 
an evening. Liberal cash commission allowed. Send 
stamp for Specimens and Prize Circular. Address 


49—4w JAMES B. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 
GENTS WANTED—($225 a Month the 
American Kni Machine bos 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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